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EDUCATION IN NEW MEXICO. 

Under this title Hon. W. G. Ritch, Sec- 
retary of the Territory, has made a recent 
report to the Commissioner of Education 
at Washington, Gen. Eaton. One would 
naturally consider New Mexico about the 
last portion of our territory in which to 
find educational progress, or, indeed, even 
any interest in education. But the tidal} 
wave of civilization moves fast. Neither 
the chaotic and turbulent elements be- | 
queathed to the territory by Mexico, nor 
the presence of hostile and nomadic 
(ndian tribes, can resist its strong ongo- 
ings. Even there the schoolmaster 
abroad, schools are multiplying, and civ- 
ilization is erystalizing into the forms 
of other and older States. 

Provision for a school fund was made 
by the Legislative Assembly of 1871-2. 
This fund consists of 25 per cent. of the 
entire tax on property, 2 poll-tax of $1.00 
on every mal? citizen above the age of 21 
years, and any “surplus of more than 
$500 in the treasury of any county after 
paying the current expenses of such 
county.” 

Statistics of the past year show 133 
public and 26 private schools—an in- 
crease of 120 for 1873. Reading, writing 
and arithmetic are taught in all the 
schools, grammar in 41, geography in 34, 
and history in 17. Other higher branch- 
es are also taught tn a few. 

[In Silver City, Grant Co., says the Re- 
port, “the ladies have formed an educa. | 
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fund of 
$1,400, and express a determination to 
increase it to $2,500. They have also 
adopted plans for a brick school-house, 
20x40 feet on the ground, and we doubt 
not they will carry their enterprise to 
completion. God bless the ladies! A 
subscription is also out in Lincola for 
the same noble purpose.” 

“Doubtless,” continues the Report, 
“there are other enterprises of a similar 
character in other enterprising towns, of 
which mention has not been made. [n 
very many districts the use of a school 
room is donated; in others rented for a 
moderate sum. In Dona Ana and Grant 
counties the supervisors of public schools 
donate their per diem allowed by law, to 
the school fund.” 

There are supposed to be in New Mex- 
ico nearly 28,000 children of school age, 
of whom, however, nearly 16,000 do aot 
yet attend school, from want of oppor- 
tunity. 

We further learn trom the Report that 
five of the private schools are convents, 
under the control and management of the 
“Sisters of Loretto,” with an attendance of 
546 pupils, 120 of whom are poor and 
receive free tuition. They have 21 teach. 
ers and an income of $12,000. There are 
three schools under the control of the 
“Christian Brothers” (Catholic), two of 
which have an attendance of 180 pupils, 
10 teachers and an income of $5,450. 
There is alsa a Jesuit school at Albu. 
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querque. Two Presbyterian Mission 
schools are reported, with an attendance 
of 80 pupils and three teachers. Tuition 
generally free. There is also one Metho.- 
dist Episcopal Mission school, with an at- 
tendance of 80 pupils, two teachers, and 
an income of $700. 

These and other private schools teach 
both the common and higher English and 
Spanish branches, and it is believed will 
prove of great value in educating teach- 
ers. Some of them, the Secretary has 
reason to believe, are model schools. 

PUEBLO INDIAN SCHOOLS. 

Of these there are five, two of which 
are under the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, but are managed in no spirit of 
sectarianism, are open to all who apply, 
and are exciting a growing interest. 
Twelve hundred dollars of the fund is 
contributed by the Presbyterian Board, 
and $2,800 by the General Government. 

The Secretary wigely says that the man- 
ifest need for the public schools is a uni- 
form system throughout the Territory—a 
central authority to establish some gen- 
eral plan, embodied in printed form, for 
the management of the schools. 

Of the people, he writes that it is sim- 
ple justice to say they are as a class kind, 
hospitable, industrious, tractable, and law 
abiding, and in point of morals and in- 
tegrity will compare favorably witi very 
many who have enjoyed much greater 
advantages. He says: 

“Jt is well to bear in mind the entirely 
anomalous condition of the people and 
territory, when compared with any other 
state or territory in the Union, and that 
the power has not in all cases been vouch- 
safed to human wisdom to eradicate the 
abuses of years in a day. New Mexico, 
before its acquisition by the United States, 
had been utterly neglected for generations 
by the government of old Mexico in all 
things appertaining to its material pros- 
perity and social advancement; and that 
the people were only cognizant of a su- 
perior power as indicated in the presence 
of exacting revenue officers, or the re- 
cruiting sergeants, incident to the chaotic 
and turbulent state of a government beset 
with revolutions and counter revolutions 
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which, in effect, were of course most par. 
alyzing to productive industries, exhaust. 
ing to accumulated resources, and which 
made even existence itself problematic, 
In those times, self-preservation, the first 
law of nature, became the chief thought 
in the family circle, and the main busi. 
ness of life with each family. There was 
no time, opportunity or impulse for social 
or intellectual improvement, nor had 
there been for generations. Such in brief 
was the condition in which the govern. 
ment found the people at the time the 
territory became part of the Republic. 
They were and likewise continued to be 
for a long time beset on all sides by hos- 
tile and nomadic Indian tribes, embodi- 
ments of all the villainies incident to un. 
regenerate man;—and, also, with nota 
few of the outlaws, hair brained and 
graceless set, ever present on the frontier 
of an advancing American civilization, 
Scarce had the Government, through the 
civil and military authorities, made an 
impression toward bringing order out of 
chaos, when followed the rebellion, threat. 
ening the integrity and life of the nation; 
during which event, be it said to the 
credit of the people of New Mexico, 
they remained true to the Flag and cheer- 
fully contributed their quota of patriotic 
citizens towards the defence of her soi! 
and the suppression of the rebellion. 
This event, of course, still further kept 
education and progress in abeyance. 

“Under the protection which they have 
enjoyed from the government, more par- 
ticularly for the past few years, and the 
freedom from oppression of the old gov- 
ernment, and the resultant prosperity, 
they are coming to think of those mat- 
ters calculated to better their condition 
in life, and not the least of these is Edtv- 
cation.” 


—_—_—_@ —__ —__— 


4 GIGANTIC RELIC. 


In the year 1845 there was found, «¢ 
Newburg, on the Hudson, the largest per- 
fect skeleton of a mastodon which has 
yet been exhumed on this continent. The 
summer had been exceedingly hot and 
dry. Many small lacustrine deposits had 
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farmers had industriously seized upon 
the opportunlty to remove these rich beds 
of fertility to their tillage-lands and fields. 

The drought at last laid bare one of 
these deposits in a bog on the farm of 
Mr. N. Brewster, a spot that had never 
been known to become dry before. Mr. 
Brewster at once summoned his men to 
remove the deposit, as rapidly as possible, 
to his fields and farm-yards. One day, 
toward evening, in the latter part of sum- 
mer, these laborers struck a hard sub- 
stance. Some said it was “a rock ;’’ oth- 
ers, 2 “log; others, jestingly, “a mam. 
moth.” 

Early the next morning, Mr. Brewster 
went with his laborers to the field, and 
found the supposed rock or log to be an 
immense bone. The men began digging, 
full of eager curiosity, and exposed to 
view the massive skull and long white 
tusks of a miastodon. These tusks were 
of such immense size and length as to 
cause the most wonderful reports to go 
flying about the neighborhood, and to 
draw the people of Newburg in 
crowds to the place. It was soon discov- 
ered that the perfect skeleton of a masto- 
don was embedded in the peat. Shecerpoles 
and tackles were obtained, and, amid ex- | 
citement, cheering, and many cautions, 
the bones of the monster were raised from 
the bed where they had lain no one can 
tell how many thousand years, 

Two days were occupied in these initer- 
esting labors. The relics drew to them 
an immense number of people from the 
surrounding country. Beneath the pelvic 
bones of this mastodon were found five 
or six bushels of broken twigs, which 
evidently had constituted the animal’s 
last meal. He had undoubtedly been 
mired while attempting to cross this bog, 
and in this manner perished. These 
twigs were from one-quarter to three- 
eighths of an inch in diameter, and a 
little more than an inch in length. They 
were supposed to belong to the willow, 
linden, and maple trees. 

This skeleton is the most remarkable 
object in the Warren Museum, Boston, 
and is the largest one of the Mastodon 
gigantens ever discovered on the continent. 
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By its side, in way of contrast, is the 
frame of the elephant Pizarro, the largest 
ever brought to this country. The skele- 
ton of the Mastodon giganteus will not fail 
to cause the visitor to start back in awe, 
and he will be hardly able to suppress 
that adjective of fools, “ Impossible!” 
It is twelve feet high, and thirty-four feet 
in length, from the tips of the tusks to 
the extremity of its tail. Its trunk is 


seventeen feet in length. The animal 
must have weighed more than 20,000 


pounds! 

It is impossible to conjecture how many 
years ago this creature may have lives 
What marvelous scenes must have passed 
before its eyes in its wanderings! What 
gigantic forests; what noble water-cours- 
es; what luxurious what 
strange animals may have been its com- 
panions—species that passed away long 
before civilization brought its destructive 
weapons to the Western shores! Was 
man, too, its contemporary; if so, how 
humiliating to intellectuai pride is the 
oblivion that consigns to conjecture : 
mystery so large a portion of the human 
race !— Popular Science Monthly. 
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EDUCATION AND HEREDITY. 
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The special aim of education is to trans- 
mit to the child the sum of those habits 


/to which he is to conform the course of 


his life, and of those branches of know}- 
edge which ere indispensable for him in 
the pursuit of his calling; and it must 
begin by developing in the pupil the fac- 
ulties which will enable him to make 
these habits and this knowledge his own. 
It teaches the child to speak, to move 
about, to look, to use his senses, to hear, 
to understand, to judge, to love. But 
now the influence of education, opposed 
as it is to that of heredity, is so great, 
that in most cases it is of itself alone ca- 
pable of producing a moral and psycho- 
logical likeness between children and 
parents. If heredity determined irresis- 
tibly and infallibly in the descendants 
the essential characters of their ancestors’ 
personality, education would be superflu- 
ous. When once it is admitted that edu- 
cation, a long, watchful, laborious train- 
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ing, is indispensable in order to call forth 
and perfect in the child the development 
of aptitudes and mental qualities, we 
must conclude that heredity acts only a 
secondary part in the wonderful genesis 
of the moral individual. The argument 
is unassailable. That hereditary influ- 
ences make thcir mark in predispositions, 
in fixed tendencies, it were unscientific to 
deny; but yet it would be inexact to pre- 
tend that they implicitly contain the 
future states of the psychical being, and 
determine its evolution.— Popular Science 


Monthly. 
s oon 


Balloon Expedition In Search of the Pole. 








The failure of all North Pole cxpedi- 
tions to discover the secret of the Arctic | 
regions has stimulated the Aeronautic | 
Society of Paris to attempt an Arctic 
balloon voyage. Extravagant as the no- 
tion may appear, it is not more extrava- 
gant than Professor Wise’s project of 
crossing the Atlantic in a balloon. One 
advantage of an aerial North Pole voy- 
age is the temperature of the Arctic re- | 
gions, which prevents the escape of gas | 
from the balloon to such a degree that it 
is supposed to he quite feasible to con- 
struct a balloon which will last a three 
months’ voyage. Another advantage is 
the absence of darkness in the Northern 
regions. If the balloon leaves in the 
summer time the sun will illumine the 
- heavens during the whole trip. Then, 
again, the permanency in the direction of 
the winds around the region of the North 
-Pole would be another point in favor of 
a trip to the North Pole over that across 
the Atlantic. The size of that proposed 
balloon is fixed at about 18,000 cubic me- 
ters. It is calculated to carry ten men, 
three months’ provisions, apart from the 
ballast, a number of instruments, an 
anchor and a dragging rope, which will 
touch the ground should the balloon sink 
too near theearth. An ingenious arrange- 
ment has also been made to prevent the 
balloon from rising higher than 800 me- 
ters, or about 2,500 feet. The boat of the 





balloon is to be lined with sheep skins 
and heated with lamps, so that even if; 
the temperature should fall to 32 degrees | 
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below zero on the outside, it will be 5 de 
grees above zero inside. A vessel is to 
carry the men, the balloon and the ingre. 
dients for the manufacture of the neces 
sary amount of gas, to about the 86th de 
gree of latitude. This will leave a trip 
of about 300 miles to the North Pole for 
the balloon to accomplish; and the voy. 
age there and back could be made iv 
twenty days. Everything, however, is to 
be prepared for a full three month's trip. 
The enterprise is exciting unusual inter. 
est among the scientific men of Europ», 
and is, indeed, one of the most wonder. 
ful schemes ever conceived by the humaa 
mind, 


THE BOY AGASSIZ. 


CHAPTER IL.—HIS VACATIONS. 

So fur we have seen how the young 
Louis spent his time before he began to 
gotoschool. He watched the birds, made 
friends with the butterflies, and weat 
fishing. Certainly, he must have had s 
very fine time. His life was one long ex. 
cursion in the woods and by the lakes. 
He spent the whole time out-of-doors and 
in watching what was going on in the 
air, on the ground, or under the waters. 
Perhaps you think he must have been aa 
idle boy. Not at all. He worked hard, 
and tramped many a mile merely to find 
and examine something new in the way 
of bugs, birds, or fishes. It was a play- 
day time, but he did not play after the 
fashion of boys generally, for he was ex- 
ceedingly busy learning how each bird 
built her nest, and where certain flowers 
grew, what insects lived in the trees, and 
which fish hid in the deep pools, or swam 
through the shallows where the reeds 
grew out of the water and the kingfisher 
sat motionless on the willow tree. 

When he was sent to school at Bienne 
it did not seem any very great hardship. 
Had he not been studying all his life’ 
Not out of books, to be sure, but out of a 
great and splendid picture book as big as 


the whole world. He had read but one 
page, and that page only included the 
country round his home on the Lake of 
Neuchatel; still, it was better thaa aay 
story book, because it was all real ad 
tris. 
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The Bey 


Bienne is a pleasant town at the north. ; 
ern end of the Lake of Bierne and at the | 
foot of the Jura Mountains. This lake is 
smaller than the Lake of Neuchatel, and 
is only @ few miles to the north of it, so 
that when Louis went to this place to 
school he did not move very far away 
trom his old home in Mottier. What he 
did at the school is more than we know. | 
We can be sure he was net idle, for at the | 
end of the four years that he spent there | 
ke was counted one of of the best schol-! 
ars in the whole school. 

How could that be? A boy who likes | 
wo fish so much seldom makes a good | 
scholar. Yes; but you must see that! 
with all his love for fishing, boating, 
roaming through the woods, he was a 
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student. Ef he had spent days in drifting | 
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to study the books tiat hat! been printed 
about such things. His vacations were 
for rest and play, and instead of that he 
took up Natural History in all its branch- 
es, and worked away hiurder than ever at 
finding out everything he could about 
birds, plants, and fishes. 

Fortunately, there was 2 young clergy- 
man in Orbe who liked such studies, and 
Louis made arrangements to study with 
this Rev. Mr. Fivaz. With Mr. Fivaz for 
a master, Louis took up Botany, and day 
after day they roamed through the fields 
and over the hills, examining every plant 
that came in their way, learning its name, 
comparing it with other plants, picking 
it to pieces to see how it was made, and 
finding out «ll there was to be known 
about it. When it rained and the walk- 
ing was bad, Louis went to Mr. Fivaz’s 


studying tue rs ces and teaching himself; house and together they went through 
to observe una to understand quickly; the books on such matters, studying hard 
what things meant when he saw them! from morning ull night. 

happen. In learning the names of all | And all this was in vacation time, when 
the birds he had taught himself to re-| Louis was free to play with the other boys 
wember things, and in catching butter-| in the streets of Orbe, or to do nothing at 
fies he taught his eyes and his fingers; all if he felt so inclined. He certainly 
bow to work quickly and surely. Of} was not so inclined, and during the four 
course, such #& boy took to books easily | years he-was at school at Bienne, he spent 
and got on twice as fast as a stupid boy | every day ot his vacations in hard study 
who had never noticed the difference be-} with his friend and tutor Mr. Fivaz. Not 


| Mountains crowd close up to the narrow 








| the town is shut in on every side by steep 





tween the nest of a barn-swallow and a} 
robin redbreast. 

The school at Bienne had vacations! 
just as our schools do here, and Louis 
made the most of them. His father had 
moved away from Mottier, and had taken 
ahouse at a place called Orbe at the other 
end of the Lake of Neuchatel. Here 
Louig went to spend his vacations. It 
was away from the lake and up a narrow 
valley between the mountains. The Jura 


tiver that flows through the place, and 


uillg and rocky cliffs. 

He was as ready as ever to explore the 
country round about, and every day was 
spentin watching the birds and insects, 
and examining the flowers. As he grew 
older he found that the birds and plants 
could not always tell him ail he wished 
‘o know about themselves, cud he ,began 





‘ral sciences. 


plants alone, for Louis was so much inter- 
ested that he learned very quickly, and 
he was soon ready to take up other natu- 
Geography proved to be 
wonderfully easy. Had he not seen 
islands and capes, continents, peninsulas, 
and all the other divisions of land and 
water in miniature, all about the lakes? 
and as for mountains and hills, had he 
not seen them all his life? 

Not far away from Orbe stands a fine 
mountain, almost as high as Mount Wash- 
ington in New Hampshire, and known as 
the Dent de Vanlion. No wonder they 
called it the “ Tooth of Vanlion.” It was 
like a sharp tusk, pointed and hard, and 
almost as steep as the wall of a house. 
Were it not that there was a grassy slope 
on one side, the venturesome Louis could 
not have climbed to the very top, and sat 
down on the bare, windy summit. 

The great picture-hook of the world lay 
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wide open before him, und it seemed as if | 


he could read a dozen great pages at once. 
At his feet and far below irim ran the | 
winding Valley of the Orbe, with the 
crooked river looking like a linen thread | 
spread over the green carpet of the grassy 
meadows. Behind him stood the stony | 
peaks of the Jura stretching, mountain 
beyond mountain, far away into France. | 
To the southwest, up the Valley of the | 
the little mountain | 


| 


Joux, he could sec 
lake of the Joux, and towards the south- 
east he could see the blue waters of the 
Lake of Geneva. Far away to the east | 
was a more wonderful sight than all = 
the Alps, the snow mountains. He never 
tired of looking at them, and learned to | 
call them by name, froin the beautif ful | a 
Jungfrau to the north, far round to the 
glorious Mount Blanc, noblest mountain | 
of them all. How the snow-fields glist- 
ened in the sun! He could trace the | 
great ice rivers—the glaciers—as they 
wound down the rocky valleys. He saw | 
the clouds drift over the sharp peaks and | 
almost fancied he could see the tiny puffs | 
of white smoke that showed where the | 
avalanches rushed in thundering crash 
into the echoing valleys. He could not 
really see them, for he was too far away; 
but he up his mind he would see 
them some day, and that when he was a 
man he would cross the great ice-rivers 
and see the real glacierswith their moun- | 
tains of blue ice and strange heaps of 
rolling stones 

Sometimes he stayed on the Dent de 
Vanlion till the stn went down, and then 
snow mountains turn to fire in 
the setting sun. First, the white snow | 
began to blush and look warm; then the 
rocks became ruddy; in a few moments 
the white Jungfrau was like a cherry, and 
Mont Blanc became as a rose whose heart 
was on fire. How the mountains blushed 
and glowed and bloomed into splendid 
color! This was the alpen glow,—the 
evening dress-parade of the snow peaks. 
Then the color faded as the sun went 
down, and the mountains stood out blue 
and cold against the purple sky, where 
the yellow moon rose above the sharp 


made 


he saw the 





peaks in such splendor. 
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Truly, the world was a great and nota- 
ble picture-book, and when he became a 
man he meant to study it and learn to 


read every one of its rocky pages. 
——_—__e————— 
SEX IN EDUCATION. 


{Tie Reviewer below pushes Dr.Clarke’s 
further than he would himself it 
may be presumed.—Har. | 

“Dr. E. Clarke, Professor of Materia 
Medica at Harvard, the American Cam 
bridge, has published an able, quiet little 


| book, founded on an unusually great ex. 


perience of this subject, which is, we be. 
lieve, circulating very rapidly among the 
| class for whom it is intended, the mana. 
gers of national schools, both in America 
and England. Much of it needs to be 


‘discussed rather in a medical journal 


than in one like the Spectator, as being 


| too strictly professional for everybody's 


reading, but the results at which the doc. 


| tor arrives may be stated anywhere. His 


argument is, in part, no doubt based on 
special American experience, but most of 
it is universal, and will w ell deserve the 
attention of the more fervid advocates of 
What is called the Women’s Rights Move- 
ment. Dr. Clarke does not deny in any 
way the equality of the male and female 
brain, indeed, he asserts it with rather 
more energy than Europeans will be will- 
ing to allow. He denies, as we under- 
stand him, that there is any difference of 
mental capacity at all between the sexes, 
—holds that girls might, as far as success 
is concerned, be educated not only as well 


| as boys, but in precisely the same things. 


A girl can study, say Euclid, as hard as a 
boy, and possibly with more success. 
Only if she studies it in the same way 
and at the same time, if she really works 
as her comrade works, from fifteen to 
cightcen, steadily and persistently, she 
will pay for her success a tremendous 
physiological price. She will, if she 
does not lose her health, as she will do in 
most cases about two years after her edu- 
cation has terminated, lose her right of 
maternity, or—and this is the more im- 
portant point—will produce a breed of 
children all nerves and troubles, who will 
never, from want of physical stamina, 
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take their proper place in life. Already 
it is painful to doctors from New Eng- 
jand to travel in Nova Scotia, and watch 
the bright, healthy, cherry-cheeked little 
animals, who may not have half the pre- 
cocious intelligence of the New Eng- 
lander, but who will be as strong as if 
they had lived in England all their lives, 
and who, we may add, like other barba- 
rous races, may one day teach their su- 
periors that the world is not governed by 
brains, but by physical power. Punch’s 
amusing sketch of the strong lout of ten 
who tells his clever schooifellow, “I can’t 
talk French, but Ican punch your head,” 
has a substratum of bitter truth under- 
neath the jest. It is not the kind of 
study, according to Dr. Clarke, which 
women have to fear, but the method and | 
the time of study. Boys can persistently | 
study on from twelve to twenty-one for | 
six hours a day, and if they have good | 
diet and plenty of exercise will not phys. | 
ically suffer; but girls should stop heavy 
intellectual work from fifteen to eighteen, 
and either cease to work altogether, or 
woak half-time, or, sctting aside a rather 
absurd and thorougly injurious conven- 
tionality, work only when they know 
themselves to be in full health for work- 
ing. If they do not, they themselves will 
not have the full intellectual benefit of 
their labor, will pay heavily in health, 
and will rear a sickly race, who will be 
allnerves, fretfulness, and irritability, and, 
as anormal rule tending towards stupid- 
ity. | 

“That is the normal rule, stated by Dr. | 
* course more plainly; and 





Clarke, of 
though we suspect he is speaking of an 
abnormal race mainly, the New Eng- 
lander, who is injured by climate and by 
a peculiar diet at least as much as by any 
system of education, still every one de- 
voted to education will read his book with 
profit, and, we think, more or less convic- 
tion. It is with his results, however, that 
we have to deal; and these, if accepted, 
would revolutionize almost every modern 
attempt to equal education,—would, for | 
example, abolish mixed classes altogether, 
as no school could have two sets of work- 
ing hours; would knoek the Cambridge | 
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examinations on the head, as enforcing 
severe labor just at the wrong time of 
life; and would substitute for all our 
present arrangements for educating girls 
by hard work up to fifteen, a mild, fitful, 
and semi voluntary education up to nine- 
teen, after which thorough education may 
begin again, to be continued as long as 
circumstances willallow. It follows that 
women’s education must be totally separ- 
ate from men’s, that no competition be 
tween the sexes can be allowed, and that 
in the majority of cases no thorough ed- 
ucation can be given to women at all. If 
they cannot study until they are married 
they will not study till they are forty, at 
which time the disposition both of men 
and women towards study has greatly di- 
minished. Of course, a class, and a large 
class, of women will study all the same, 
as, for instance, teachers; but after ali, 
one main end of education is to produce 
a continuing and therefore accumulative 
civilization, an hereditary disposition to- 
wards culture, end any system which is 
successful only with spinsters, even it 
they take to teaching, is in great part ste- 
rile. It does good to one generation, but 
not to all generations, and is compars 
tively useless. That will be denied, we 
know, in a shoal of letters; but anybody 
who marks the difference between the 
lower Class in Scotland, where education 
has lasted two hundred years, and the 
lower class in Essex, where men of the 
same race have been educated for only 
one generation, will know that it is true 

“And this brings us to the only remedy 


| which those who believe Dr. Clarke, and 


at the same time believe in female educa- 
tion, will be likely to accept, or even con- 
sider. His remedy, the separate educa- 
tion of each girl according very much to 
her own will, would not work, and would 
be wholly fatal to collegiate life of any 
kind. But has it ever been fairly proved 
that Mr. Chadwick's theory —once so 
widely discussed, and in our experience 
so true, that half-time teaching was, for 
boys, so much more valuable than whole. 


| time teaching—is, if applied a little late: 


in life, wholly groundless’ Is it not pos. 


both sexes, but more especially 


sible for 
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for girls, to make the quality of teaching | 


raore valuable than the quantity, or even 
than the energy, of teaching? We be- 
lieve itis. We know that it answers in 
the best schools for young lads, and we 
can see no reason whatever why it should 
not answer in good schools for young 
women. Ifalf-time is more expensive, 
more troublesome, and, with very lazy 
people, less satisfactory, but with the only 
classes who really benefit by protracted 
education it might be productive of the 
best result. Nothing whatever is gained 
by driving a clever lad six hours a day 
till he is made stupid by the pressure, 
and with girls the system is not only neg- 
atively useless, but very often positively 
injurious. If girls are to be thoroughly 
educated—and this is one of the women’s 
rights to which we cordially adhere—a 
little common-sense must be displayed in 
the method of education; and that com- 
mon-sense is likely, after a little while, 
and under an eager competition, to be as 
wanting in England as in America,where, 
by the testimony of so many tutors and 
40 many physiologists, a distinct lack of 
sense on the part of trustees and doctors 
is visibly affecting one of the picked races 
of mankind, the true Yankee, who has 
governed and taught till now, but is giv- 
ing place to his fuller-blooded, but indef- 
initely inferior Western brother. One 
Adams is worth, fer governing purposes, 
shall we say five tons or five hundred 
tons of Andrew Johnsons ?—but it is not 
an Adams which female education, if so 
hotly pressed in girlhood, is likely to pro- 
duce, but an etiolated, rickety man, with 
no digestion, feeble nerves, and a ten- 
cency to morbid activity, rather than to 
genuine power of brain.”—London Spee- 


tater. 
STATE BOOK-CLUBS. 





has a theory to maintain, to have some 
real and actual field for displaying its 
practical application; and if there is no 
such field, then by all means invent one. 
A mew Atlantis must answer if the old 
one is unserviceable; Utopia must be dis- 


covered if there really is no Topia. 
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Carlyle has called Americz the paradise 
of political economists, because there 
they could make their doctrines take leg- 
islative shape in the most good-natured 
manner imaginable; and makers of pa- 
per republics find South America a virgin 
field. We wish to exercise a similar right 
in applying our theory of town libraries, 
and by right of eminent domain seize 
upon Rhode Island for that purpose and 
annex it to Every Saturday. We choose 
Rhode Island for very simple reasons: 
its people are intelligent, and the State is 
of a handy size. We suspect, and hon- 
estly tell the reader so at the outset, that 
our theory would break down if applied 
suddenly to a more extended piece of 
ground, and then the latest Report of the 
Board of Education and Commissioner of 
Public Schools is at hand with conveni- 
ent statistics. We stop a bit at this point 
to notice the peculiar character of this 
forked-radish little commonwealth. The 
State of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, it calls itself’; it has its two 
capitals, and so by some analogous law 
we presume it has its double-headed Re- 
port of the Board of Education and the 
Commissioner of Public Schools. 

A more important reason for our selee- 
tion of Rhode Island is in our entire ig- 
norance of what the several towns have 
done in the way of the establishment of 
public libraries. Very likely, if we knew, 
we should have to annex some other 
State, and we know of no one so handy 
to our office, and so portable. The scheme, 
then, which we propose, as soon as we 
have received our commission as dicta- 
tor, is the establishment of a system of 
lending libraries in connection with the 
public-school system. 

The statutes of Rhode Island provide 


that the sum of ninety thousand dollars 
| annually shall be paid out of the public 
It is always an advantage, when one 


funds for the support of public schools, 
apportioned amongst the various towns 
according to the number of children and 
of school districts, but that no town shall 
receive its proportion until it has provid- 
ed an equal sum by taxing its inhabitants. 
It will be necessary, in order to carry out 
a system of public libraries, to make an 
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appropriation, based upon the same cen- 
sus, of say twenty thousand dollars annu- 
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| priation due, those books to remain say 
lo “ 
| for ore year, and then to he returned to 


. : | . . 
ally; to be appropriated, however, in| the central library, whence they will be 
those towns only which maintain a high | sent out to other towns, and their places 


school, and with similar provision that 
such towns shall raise an equal amount 
before receiving the State appropriation. 
The money given by the town may be for 
books, but it must be first for the addi- 
tional payment of some person, presum- 


ably the high-school master, wiio shall | 


act as librarian, and for the proper shelter 
and care of the books. The town, when 
it has made these provisions, may proceed 
also to buy books with the money raised 
which remains unexpended, and these 
purchases and all expenditure of money 
must be by the librarian under the direc- 
tion of a Committee of three citizens, 
clected at the town meeting, without dis. 
tinction of sex. 

The towns which have complied with 
the conditions imposed by the State are 
now ready to receive the State aid; they 
have fitted a room in each high-school 
building for the reception and delivery of 
books, and have provided for the proper 
care and superintendence; they have in 
some cases found money still remaining 
in their hands which they have ready for 
the purchase of books. The State now 
prepares to do its promised share. The 
twenty thousand dollars which has been 
voted is not subject, in specified sums, to 
the order of the treasurers of the several 
towns that have complied with the condi- 
tions, but is expended in the purchase of 
a selected list of books, made by a special 
officer appointed for this purpose, under 
the advice of a small commission selected 
by the governor or dictator from the most 
worthy citizens of the State. These books 
are put into one uniform binding of sheep, 
stamped with the State seal, and contain 
the proper labels on the inside of the 
cover, showing to what town library they 
are sent and how Jong they are to remain. 
For here comes in the peculiar feature 
of our scheme. The State does not pro- 
pose to give books to a town to form the 
nucleus of a growing library, but to lend 
‘rom its own stock of books a certain 
rumber equivalent in value to the appro. 


! voted to each 


| filled with other books. 

| By this method the State, selecting by 
| the aid of its wisest counsellors books of 
| permanent value, distributes them among 
|its towns for the free use of the people, 
jand every year provides a new collection, 
so that the same books may be Jent in 
| succession to the several towns until they 
iare quite used up. The towns meanwhile 
'may have their more permanent libraries, 
and may indeed, where certain books have 
proved very popular and desirable, obtain 
those very books of the State when the 
time of their loan has expired, or replace 
the copies with fresher ones. It is a mis- 
fortune in all our prevailing systems that 
permanence is sought, and not elasticity 
and variety, in the establishment of free 
town libraries. The central office, by its 
records and by its communication with 
the several town libraries, could select 
the books every year with greater care, 
and could stimulate by its wise choice 
the taste for good reading.—Every Satur- 
day. 


ecb aac 
The Prasslan Common-Sehool System compared 
with the American. 


A small pamphlet in German, now be- 
fore us, affords fresh and authentic infor- 
nation, of the most interesting and valu- 
able description, about Prussian common 
school education as it exists at the pres- 
ent time. It comprises the revised and 
improved programme of studies pre- 
scribed by the government, together with 
the detailed requirements tor the normal 
training and the examination of teachers. 
What makes this little brochure extremely 
noteworthy is the fact that i is the last 
word on the subject, from the most competent 
pedagogists or schoolmen in the world. It is 
evidently a complete whole, 2 harmonious 
system, Where each perfect detail is blend- 
ed in the general excellence. It contains 
a clear and precise statement of the aims 
and requirements in respect to each sub- 
ject of instruction. The time to be de- 
ranch is also prescribed. 
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The following studies are obligatory for 
all children: religion, the mother-tongue 
including writing and grammar, arithme- 
tic, practical elementary geometry, realien 
(comprising geography, history, the ele- 
ments of natural history, and the rudi- 
ments of physics), drawing, singing, 
fymnastics, and, for girls, needlework. 
To each of the last four branches the pu- 
pils of the upper classes are required to 
give two hours weekly. In giving the 
vymnastic exercises, the teachers must 
vollow the course laid down in the oflicial 
nanual prepared for the purpose. 

To the average American teacher, the 
«wbove schedule of studies will probably 
«ppear rather formidable; and most likely 
it will not be apparent to him how time 
:s to be found to teach them all to any 
purpose, in the period allotted for the 
ourse of instruction in the common 
school. But the Prussian teachers, it is 
vaid, do find time for this, without sub- 
ecting their pupils to the “cramming” 
srocess, or to What we call “high press- 
are.” Nor is it very difficult to discover 
how the Prussian teachers are enabled to 
&o what seems to most American teach- 
ers impracticable. This programme 
throws much light on the subject. In 
the first place, it distincly indicates what 
is to be accomplished, and puts just and 
‘reasonable limitations upon the require- 
nents. And so the Prussian teacher does 
aot fritter away the time of his pupils in 


wttempting to teach them a great mass of 


iseless details which book makers have 
seen fit to print in text-books. But this 
‘s just what most American teachers are 
loing to an immense extent, greatly to 
the profit of book makers and book pub- 
‘ishers, and at the same time to the great 
tetriment of their pupils. And how can 
they be expected to do otherwise? No 
such a teacher’s guide as this before us 
nas been furnished by any American 
State. In the Massachusetts school-law 
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ceptions to this state of things, we are 
aware, in many of the city schools where 
there is an efficient superintendence exer- 
cised by the school boards and their expe- 
rienced officers. In New York, Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and some 
other cities, programmes have been adopt- 
ed which are intended to secure a rational 
and economical handling of the subjects 
to be taught, But nowhere is this inten- 
tion satisfactorily realized. And speaking 
generally, it is substantially correct to 
say that the American teacher has for his 
guide, instead of a carefully prepared, 
rational programme, a list of prescribed 
text-books, too numerous and too volum- 
inous by: half, the contents of which he 
is expected to teach his pupils as best he 
can. He knows very well from experience, 
that whatever else his pupils may be ex. 
pected to know, they must not fail to an- 
swer any questions on the text of the pre. 
scribed books, so far as they have been 
studied. Hence of necessity his chicf 
business must consist in giving out les- 
sons and in hearing recitations. In fact, 
the characteristic of American teaching, 
in all.its grades, is that it consists mainly 
of the hearing of recitations from text. 
books. The Prussian method is totally 
different. The Prussian teacher teaches 
his pupils and works with them. The text 
book is used only for reference, and as an 
aid to the pupils in preparing reviews. 
In this way the Prussian teacher makes 
very short work of geography, on which 
our American teachers feel compelled to 
waste a great amount of time, and so 
must crowd out drawing or singing. 

But this pamphlet not only indicates 
the right way of handling the subjects of 
instruction; it shows also how the teach 
ers are prepared for this sort of work. A 
perfect programme is a most useful instru 
ment in skilled hands, but it is only s¢ 
much waste paper in unskilled hands. 
The Prussian ministry of instruction is 


the subjects to be taught are named, and | by no means content simply to put forth 


nothing more. 


It is so in all the States,}a well-contrived course of study, anc 


° " ° | sys ae aie 
or in nearly all. The consequence is, the | then tell the local authorities to carry it 


teachers are very generally left by the lo- | out. 


It prescribes, at the same time, the 


val authorities to teach what there is in | course of culture and technical training 


*he prescribed text-books. 


There ure ex. | for the teachers, to enable them to handle 
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the programme according to its letter and 
spirit. And what is more to the point, it 
provides in abundance the institutions in 
which this culture is imparted. Prussia 
was the first country in the world to set 
the example of establishing normal 
schools, the earliest of these institutions 
dating back as faras 1701. In 1819 it was 
decreed that ten should be established, 
one in each province. Now there are 
cighty-eight. In the whole German Em- 
pire there are one hundred and forty-three. 
And the course of training in these pro- 
fessional schools varies from three to six 
years, : 

If this pamphlet which we have taken 
as our topic could be translated and print- 
ed, and distributed largely throughout 
America, it could not fail to render an 
important service to the cause of popular 
education.— Atlantic Monthly, Ed. Dept. 
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What we Owe to Louis Agassiz, as a Teacher. 








BY GEORGE B. EMERSON. 





{Address before the Boston Society of Natural 
History, Jan. 7, 1874.] 


A little more than twenty-seven years 
ago, as I was sitting in my study, a mes- 
sage came to me that two gentlemen de- 
sired to see me. They were immediately 
admitted, and Dr. Gould introduced me 
to Louis Agassiz. His noble presence, 
the genial expression of his face, his 
beaming eye and earnest, natural voice, 





at once gained me, and I responded cor- 
dially to his introduction. He said, “I} 
have come to see you, because Dr. Gould | 
tells me that you know the trecs of Mas-| 
sachusetts; [ wish to be made acquainted | 
with the Carya. I have found the leaves | 
and fruit of several species in the Jura 
Mountains, where they were deposited | 
when those mountains were formed; but, 
since that time, none have been found | 
living in Europs. I want to know them | 
as they are now growing.” 

I told him that I knew all the species | 
found in New England, end should be | 
eladtoshowthemtohim. “ But Ihave,” 
I said, “ presently to begin my morning's | 
work. If you will let me call on you 
immediately after dinner, I shall be glad) 
to take you to them.” 
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At the time fixed, I called on him at 
his lodgings and took him, in my chaise, 
first to Parker’s Hill, where one species 
of hickory grew, then through Brookline, 
Brighton and Cambridge, where two oth- 
ers were found, and to Chelsea, where 2 
fourth, and one that might be a variety, 
were growing. I pointed out the charac- 
teristics of each species in growth, branch- 
ing, bark, fruit and leaves, and especially 
in the buds. He listened with the most 
captivating attention, and expressed sur- 
prise at my dwelling upon the peculiari 
ties of the buds. “I have never known 
the buds to be spoken of as characteris 
tic,” said he; “that is new to me.’ He 
admitted the distinct peculiarities of 
structure in the buds; and, I have no 
doubt, remembered every word I said, 
for, a few months afterwards, I saw, in a 
newspaper, that Mr. Agassiz would give 
a lecture, in Roxbury, on the buds of 
trees. 

We drove on to Chelsea Beach, which 
stretches off several miles,—apparently 
without end,—and, as the tide was very 
low, was then at least a quarter cf a mile 
wide. He was charmed with everything, 
expressing his pleasure with all the earn 
estness of a happy child, hardly able to 
restrain himself in his admiration and 
delight. He told me that he had neve: 
before been on «a sea-beach, but that he 
was familiar with the undulations and 
wave marks on the old beaches laid oper 
in the Jura Mountains. 
not say What a pieusu: 
this was. I had long felt great interest in 
various departments of Natural History, 
but had been so fully occupied with my 
own duties, as a teacher, that I had been 
able to indulge myself fuily, and that fo: 
asmall partof the year, in one only 
Here was 4 companion inti- 
mately acquainted with all, and with the 
most distinguished men who had been 


+ 


I need it drive 


who was 


advancing them, and who was ready and 
happy to communicate wealth of infor- 
mation ry point I could ask 
about. 


Some days after, I invited ali the mem 


upon eve 


bers of this Society to mect Mr. Agassiz 
abomy house. Every one came that could 
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come. ‘They conversed very freely on | What a change has taken place, in the 
several subjects, and Agassiz showed the | whole civilized world, and especially in 
fulness of his knowledge, and his remark- | this country, in men’s estimation of the 
able powers of instant observation. All | yalue und interest of these pursuits, since 
seemed to feel what a precious accession | he began his studies. To whom is that 


American science was to receive. ‘change more due than to Agassiz ? 
Not long afterwards, Mr. Agassiz ac. He was endowed by nature with extre.- 


cepted an invitation to spend Christmas | ordinary gifts. His fascinating eye, bis 
with us. We took some pains, ourselves | genial smile, his kindliness and ready 
and our children, among whom were then | sympathy, his generous earnestness, his 
two bright boys, full of fun and frolic, | simplicity and absence of pretension, his 
one in college, and one nearly prepared | transparent sincerity ;—these account for 
toenter. He was easily entertained, en-| his natural eloquence and persuasiveness 
tering heartily, joyously and hilariously, | of speech, his influence as a man, and his 
into everything, games and all, as if he| attraction and power asa teacher. For 
were still as young as the youngest, but | the development and perfecting of many 
full of fecling, and moved, even to tears, {of his highest and most estimable quati- 
by some poor lines to him and his native | ties of mind and character, Mr. Agassiz 
land, was doubtless indebted to his noble moth- 
My friends, I have thus shown you how | er, who, judging from every thing we 
intimate T became, for a few weeks, with | can learn, was a very rare and remarkable 
Agassiz, whom I found the wisest, the}{woman. To the quiet, homely, house- 
most thoroughly well-informed and com. ! hold duties, for which the Swiss women 
municative, the most warm-hearted and | are distinguished, she added, unconsei- 
the most modest man of science, with| ously, very uncommon mental endow- 
whom, personally, or by his work, I had!| ments, which she wisely cultivated by 
ever become acquainted. I did not keep | extensive reading of the best authors, and 
up that intimate acquaintance, both be-| by conversation with the most intelligens 
cause | was too busy in my own work, | persons. 
and because I did not deem myself wor-| Trained by such a mother, Avassiz grew 
thy to occupy so much of his time, con-| up in the belief of a Creator, an infinite 
recrated, as it was, to science and the good | and all-wise Intelligence, Author and 
of mankind, The strong impression he | Governor of all things. He was sincerely 
made on me, was made on almost all who} and humbly religious. During his whole 
ever listened to, or even met, him. It is! life, while exploring every secret of an!- 
not surprising then, that mal structure, he saw such wonderful con- 
The news of the death of Agassiz caus. | sistency in every part, that he never for a 
ed a throb of anguish in millions of} moment doubted that all were parts of 
hearts. Such a death is a loss to man-|one vast plan, the work of one infinite, 
kind, What death among kings or princes | all-comprehending Thinker. He saw no 
in the Old World, or among the aspirants | place for accident, none for blind, un- 
for power, or the possessors of wealth, in| thinking, brute or vegetable selection. 
the New, could produce such deep-felt | Though he was a man of the rarest intel. 
regret? lect, he was never ashamed to look up- 
He is gone. We shalksee his benignant | wards and recognize an infinitely higher 
face and hear his winning voice no more; | and more comprehensive Intellect above 
but we have before us his example, and | him. 
his works. Let us dwell, for a few mo-| In his eariiest years and through chilc- 
ments, on some features in his lite and | hood, he was surrounded by animals,— 
character, as an inspiration and a guide, | fishes, birds and other creatures,—which 
especially to those who mean to devote; he delighted to study, and with whose 
their leisure, or their life, to Natural | habits and forms he thus became perfectly 
History, or to the great work of teaching! | familiar. His education, in all respects, 
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was very generous and thorough. He 
apent his carly years in some of the most 
distinguished schools and colleges in 


Germany; and he had the good fortune ; 
io be made early a student of the two | 


great Janguages of ancient times. He 
became familiar, by reading them in their 
native Greek, with the high thought and 


reasoned truth and graceful style of Plato, | 
and the accurate observations and descrip- | 
tions of Aristotle, the nicest observer of | 


ancient times, and justly considered the 
father of natural history. 


oo 


than Aristotle's History of Animals? and | 


probably his own breadth of conception 
and largeness of thought, upon the high- 
est subjects, were due, in no inconsidera- 
bie degree, to his early familiarity with 
Plato. He also read some of the best 


Latin authors, and wrote the language | 


with great ease. 

No one who, early, has the time and 
opportunity, and who desires to become 
a thorough naturalist, or a thinker on any 
subject, should neglect the study of these 
two languages. From them we borrow 
aearly all the peculiar terms of natural 
science, and find the originals of almost 
all the words which we use in speaking 
on ethical, metaphysical, cesthetical and 
political subjects, and no one can be sure 
that he perfectly understands any of these 
words unless he knows them in their orig- 
inal language. 

I dwell upon this subject, because I be 
tieve that the early study of language, 
especially of the ancient languages, is far 
too much undervalued. We use language, 
not only in our communication with oth- 
era, but in our own thoughts. On all 
subjects of science, or whatever requires 
accurate thought, we think in words, and 
we cannot think, even within ourselves, 
upon any subject, without knowing the 
words to express our thoughts. He who 
is most fully and familiarly acquainted 
with the richest language and the thouzhts 
that have been expressed by it, has the 
power of becoming not only a good 
thinker but an eloquent speaker. No 
greater mistake can be made, in the early 
education of the future naturalist, than 


Probably no | 
A eee 
work has been more suggestive to him | 
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the neglect to give him a full and famil- 
iar acquaintance with the words by which 
thought can be carried on or communi- 
cated.* 

Agassiz’s mother-tongue was French, 
but both this and German were in com- 
mon use in the Pays de Vaud. He lived, 
for years afterwards, in several parts of 
Germany, and thus attained, without! 
special study, the rich language which 
we Americans have to give so much time 
l to acquire; and he lived, long, a studious 
and laborious life in Paris, where he be- 
came intimately acquainted with Cuyier 
and other distinguished naturalists, and 
; perfectly familiar with the French lan- 
| guage in its best form. More than once, 
; When he was putting his note-book into 
jhis pocket, he told me he knew not 
| whether he had male his notes in German 
ov in French. 

Agassiz’s universality of study and 
thought suggest a precious lesson. It is 
never safe to give one’s self entirely io 
one study or to one course of thought. 
The full powers of the mind cannot so be 
developed. Nature is infinite; and a 
small part of one kingdom cannot be un- 
derstood, however carefully studied, with- 
out some knowledge of the rest. 

Neither must a man allow himself to 
be a mere naturalist. Every man ought 
to seek to form for himself, for his own 
happiness and enjoyment, the highest 
character for intelligence, and for just 
and generous feeling, of which he is ca- 
pable. He is not a mere student of a de- 
partment of nature. He is a man; he 
must make himself a wise, gencrous and 
well-informed man, able to sympathize 
with all that is most beautiful in nature 





* Tt isa matter of the greatest satisfaction that 
the only true mode of learning language, the nat- 
ural one, by word of mouth from living teachers. 
is becoming common; the language itself first. 
and afterwards the philosophy of it—the rules. It 
is most desirable that this mode of learning the 
ancient languages should be introduced, to learn 
first the language, to read and understand it, and 
afterwards the rules. Indeed I would not recom- 
mend the study even of Greck, if most or much of 
the time given to it had to be thrown away upon 
the grammar. The true mode, Agassiz’ mode, ot 
teaching on all subjects, is becoming more aad 
| more common. 
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and art, and best in society. 
a poor, dull world, if all men of talent 
were to educate themselves to be mere 
artisans, mere politicians, or mere natn- 
ralists. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. | 
a Seen 
THE WORD METHOD. 





BY J. H. GATES, MENOMONIE. 





There is a sad doubt, on the part of 
many of our best educators, as to the re- 
sults attending the 


orize the twenty-six unmeaning characters | 


of the English alphabet before he can be- 
gin to learn toread. To accomplish this, 

from three to twelve months are requirec 

but says one, “TI once taught school and 
had to pupils, who learned the alpha bet | 
in three weeks.” In’ re ply to the above | 
assertion, I would say, your pupils were 
very apt, and had they received the bene- 
fit of the word method, other things being 


equal, they would have made still greater | 


proficiency. Others, wishing to be lib- 


eral, admit that child may learn to read 
without knowing the letters, but insist he 
must necessarily be a poor speller. He | 


will not, it is true, spell parrot-like, as 
well as one compelled to memorize the 
letters and words just as they appear in 
the column; but, as can be proved, his or- 
thography will be much better. 


We claim that the word method is su-: 


perior to all other modes of teaching 
because itis the natural way. It is a well | 
known fact that a child in its early lisp-! 
ings is heard to speak, “ Pa,” “ Ma,” and | 
names of other familiar objects; in every 
instance, 
quainted with the things themselves, 
afterwards their names. After adding to 
his vocabulary of name words, a sufficient 
number, he feels the need of those of a 
different character, which are readily ac- 
quired as occasion demands 


When the child arrives at the age of 


two or three years, his papa buys for him 
a pictorial primer. 


ure. He opens the book; his eye r 
upon the picture of a huge animal pos. 





It would be | 


“Word Method.” | 
Some maintain, that a child must mem- | 


however, he first becomes ac- | 


In-his delight he | 
hastens to his mother to exhibit the treas- | 


sessed of a proboscis of tremendous di. 
;mensions, fan-like ears and two ivory 
‘tusks. ILis curiosity at once excited, he 
casks, “Ma, what is that?’ “It is an ele. 
| phant, my dear.’ © What és an elephant, 
ma?’ Wow, as best she can, the mother 
describes to little Johnnie the character- 
istic of that quadruped. Thus the child 
is taught to name the animal at sight. On 
entering school, he is pointed to the first 
letter of the alphabet and asked, * What 
| is that?’ (if so fortunate as never to hay 

been taugut the letters) he answers, “I 
don’t. know.’ The teacher says, * That is 
A.” Atonce the questson arises in his 
imind, what is AY but alas in his mind 
only! Naturally timid, now trembling 
with fear, he dares not seck the desired 





information. The teacher proceeds to 
name the different letters requiring the 
child to repeat after him. In this unvary- 
ing manner for days, weeks, and months, 


the recitations continue. 

Mrs. Jones can not imagine why John- 
nie is so loth to go to school, dislikes his 
teacher and abhors the sight of books. 
The teacher, too, is surprised to see the 
child so dull, indolent and mischievous, 
tardy to-day, absent yesterday, and pres- 
ent but two half days last week. School 
days should ever be looked back upon as 
, a beautiful oasis in child life, and if noi, 
/ it is largely chargeable either to the teach- 
ler’s want of tact, talent, or interest in the 
duties of his profession. 

,| In learning to read by the old a, b, ¢ 
| 


method, after having memorized abstract- 
ly, the arbitrary signs of the alphabet, 
the child is taught to combine letters 
| forming words which convey to his mind 
no idea whatever, such as: kex, sug, ted, 
|pyx, &c. These words are found in one 
of the standard school-books designed 
ond beginners. Not so with one taught 
| by the word method ; but in every instance 
he has first been led to clearly form in his 
‘mind some definite idea; then, and not 
till then, is the representative of that idea 
| shown to him; as, example: A beautiful 
red apple is brought before the pupil, 
who examines, thinks, and talks about it. 
The teacher then shows to him, printed 
tho 


i 


on the bla 





and elsewhere, the 




















word apple. 
lasting impression. 
beauties in an apple; learns that it is cal- 
culated to please the eye as well as to 


This makes a happy and 
He now sees new 


gratify the taste. Full of these thoughts 
he sees, even in his play, the word apple 
as it appeared to him in school. 

By this mode of teaching the percept- 
ive faculties, which are first in order, are 
developed; thus the child forms a habit 


of careful and critical observation which | 


follows him through life. His attention 
is arrested by every object, animate or in- 
animate, he meets. 
one, who has never had his perceptive 
faculties cultivated in early life, may ride 
for hours in an open carrige without ever 
seeing a chipmonk, squirrel, or bird. In 
short see nothing. Asa child who has 


been taught by the word method pro- | 
gresses he sees in his reading a new word. | 
ilis first question is, What does it mean ? | 


Thus reading intelligently, books, instead 
of being to him an eye-sore, become a 
source of pleasure. 

Having shown that the word method is 
superior to the old way, it is proper now 


to ask, What can be accomplished by it | 


in a term of three months? Before at- 
tempting to answer the above interroga- 
tory, it will be well to consider conditions, 
means and manner of presentatlon. 

The number of pupils should not ex- 
ceed sixty; the word method class should 
be composed of children about six years 
of age, who neither know a letter nor 
written word, the programme so arranged 
as to give them four daily recitations of 
ten minutes each, and the teacher posses- 
sed of ordinary ability. A convenient 
room, furnished with suitable seats, black 
board, maps, charts, pictures and a va- 
riety of other objects, such as pebbles, 
shells and seeds, is needed. 

The words first developed should be 
combinations of letters which can be 
easily copied by the children; also dis- 
similar in form, as for example: boot, 


apple; not ax then ox; and especially the | 


names of familiar objects. If possible, 
place the real things before the class. 
Talk about them—their use, where and 
how made or obtained. Encourage lib- 


Hlow Fohn Made lt Up. 


On the other hand | 
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erty and freedom of speech. Let the 
children form sentences in which the 
new word or words occur. Show them 
the word on charts or in some book 
Write and print it on the black-board 
Require the children to copy. At the 
close of each lesson, have them clearly 
understand what new word has been 
learned. Encourage them to tell their 
parents, every evening the number and 
names of the words learned during the 
|day. Great care should be taken not to 
jover burden the minds of the pupils. 
Afier about fifty words are learned, intro- 
duce written, oral and phonetic spelling. 
At this period they will intuitively name 
the letters as they occur in the words. 





Transpose, add, drop or change letters to 
form other words. 

Study variety. A primary teacher 
should not be content to conduct his class 
in the same way more than two consecu- 
tive times. Children must and will have 
varicty. Give them, aside from class ex- 
jercises, plenty of work of a pleasing 
character, pure air and recreation; then 
will they favor us with regular attend- 
ance and good deportment. 
| Now in answer to the question, ‘‘ What 
| can be accomplished by the word method 
}in a term of three months?” we will say 

that a child possessed of ordinary ability 
| will know at sight, spell correctly and 
write, at least 150 words; also, will read 
well in the first reader, count and express 
numbers to 100, know the addition tables 
from 1 to 5 inclusive, draw plain figures, 
dictated by the teacher, and have consid- 
erable knowledge of local geography. 


How Joun Mave rr Ur.—He had failed 
somewhere—in study or deportment, I 
cannot remember which—and his teacher 
told him he must stay after school. When 
the other scholars were dismissed John 
seized a moment when the teacher’s back 
was turned, and slid out of the door. She 
called after him to come back, but he 
pretended not to hear, and ran away. It 
was 2 cute trick he thought, and he brag- 
ged over it alittle to the other boys; 
but he did not go to school the next day, 
pores next. He did not feel like it, he 
sale 
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At last he made his appearaace again, | object sought. Absolute success, thea, is 
but instead of the punishment he expect- dependent on the following conditions: 
ed, his teacher, who was giving out the} A clear idéa of what is to be accomplish. 
subjects for essays that day, only told him ed; a knowledge of the requisite forces; 
to “write a composition about obedience.” | ability coupled with desire to apply these 
John took her meaning at once, and sat forces. The conditions are as applicable 
scratching his head and puzzling over | to teachers as to any others. In my judg. 
his composition about half a day. 


Fi-| ment very serious misapprehensions of 





nally he handed in the following, which 
ig an actual copy of John's composition : 

“When won tells won to doa thing, 
and he docs it, it is called obeying, and 
when won tells won to do a thing and he 
don’t do it, it is ealled disobeying. And 
when a man or woman tells a boy or girl 
to do a thing and he don't do it, it is called 
disobeying, and when a teacher tells a 
boy to do a thing and he does it is called 
obeying, and when a teacher tells a boy 
te do a thing and he dat do it is called 
disobeying. The boy’s name was John, 
and he did not obey his teacher, and when 
she called him back he did hear her, and 
he will never do it again.” 

The teacher was satistied. 

= J 
THE OBJECT SOUGHT BY STUDY, 
BY JOHN NAGLE, SAUK CITY. 

To insure plentitude of sticeess in any 
undertaking our actions must be in unison 
with its underlying principles. Any con- 
flict results in failure or but partial sue- 
cess, achieved by ereat expenditure of 
labor. Success is more usually attendant 
on intelligence than on undisciplined 
strength. One surmounts difficulties on 
which the other expends its power in re. 
moving. One keeps constantly in view 
the object to be attained; the attention of 
the other, if at all directed to it, is con- 
stantly diverted by objects on the way- 
side. 

The ratio of efforts to desired results is 
not constant. Energy misapplied is wast- 
ed, and effort is weakened by diffuseness. 
The forces to be used vary as the nature 
of the work to be performed. Action is 
nullified by the incongruity of means 
and ends. Results are proportionate to 
the adaptability of the means. The em- 
ployment of suitable means necessitates 





| 


| the first exist among teachers; misappre- 
| hensions which are encouraged if not in. 
' duced and fortitied, by the teachings of 
| men whose positions and reputation en. 
jhance the value of their opinions, and 
should be a guaranty of their worth. 
The opinion prevails to a great extent, 
that the legitimate work of schools is to 
furnish mature, available, remunerative 
knowledge; a stock to begin business 
with, similar to a deposit of cash in bank, 
which can be drawn on as occasion re- 
quires. In pursuance of this plan noth. 
ing is taught but what is eminently prac- 
tical, and has adirect bearing on the 
necessities and possible exigencies of life. 
Mathematics is serviceable only as far as 
rapidity and accuracy in casting up ac- 
counts are concerned. The importance 
of grammar is measured by its enabling 
one to write a letter correctly; and so all 
other studies are made subservient and 
are desirable only as they minister to 
business. 

Opinions are never stationary. By an 
inherent principle, they gravitate toward, 
and partake more of the primary idea on 
which they are based. The policy indi- 
cated recognizes schools as assistants in 
acquiring wealth, It is that same utili- 
tarian policy perfected, that admonishes 
the parent that it is wise to realize now 
from the premature labor of his child, 
and thus anticipate the tardy and some- 
times uncertain profit which may proceed 
from education. Compliance with exces. 
sively practical maxims debars the child 
from the advantages of education. 

Another prevalent opinion, and one 
that seems to guide the conduct of sever- 
al of our schools and colleges is, that the 
completion of the course is the grand at- 
tainment which should call forth the best 
endeavors of scholars. Perhaps this idea 





a true conception of the nature of the | 


has stimulated the student who carries oT 
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the honors, and made the truth of the 
saying manifest that the “ Valedictorian 
is never heard of after commencement 
day.” The importance of acquiring facts 
supersedes the value of understanding 
principles; and a burdensome medley of 
unassimilated knowledge, an honored de- 
gree and ruinous habits of thought is the 
consequence. The dreamy, imbecile 
graduate is notararity. His inactivity 
is influenced by satiety of fame, and the 
confidence that his well earned laurels 
are secure. Has he not achieved that for 
which he labored? Now for repose in 
its shade. Action now is antagonistic to 
the principles in which he was educated. 

Analogous to this, is that system which 
regards accomplishment as the be-all and 
end-all. The mind is not supplied with 
solid sustenance, and anything calculated 
to furnish mental discipline, or requiring 
depth of thought is abjured. Glitter is 
considered of more worth than solidity. 
Polish is the desideratum, and that only 
requires that the surface be furbished. 
Hence superficiality is an essential ele- 
ment of the system. By following Dog- 
berry’s advice, its wisdom is acknowl- 
edged; if anything is not easily mastered 
it is allowed to pass and God is thanked 
for the riddance. 

Can we hope that the “ fountain will be 
higher than itssource?’ Should Lilipu- 
tian results excite our surprise when we 
consider the incentives to action? Can 
we hope for perfection from a system 
based on incorrect notions of the end de- 
sired? Can we expect that results will 
be commensurate with exertions, not pro- 
perly directed and partially expended on 
unworthy objects? Will any one deem 
that policy other than questionable,which 
proscribes those studies whose immediate 
value is not apparent? Study should be 
independent of mercenary motives or 
love of ostentation. It should be valued 
solely for the mental strength it imparts. 
The mere knowledge obtained does but 
aid in this, and, of itself, is not of much 
moment. The disciples of Pythagoras 
denounced tiie vengeance of heaven on 
all who should prostitute the principles 


of geometry to gain. A young man who 
2—Vol. IV, No. 6. 
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furnished Delambre with a solution of a 
difficult problem, and expressed the hope 
that it would secure him a position, was 
told that he would never succeed with 
those aspirations; science should be 
courted for itself. Military science is not 
taught in the common schools of Prussia; 
yet it is acknowledged that the efficiency 
of its armies is owing to the excellency 
of its school system. What connection 
is there between the study of Latin and 
handling a musket? still that very weap- 
on becomes more formidable for the 
study. But we are told that parsing and 
analyzing are of no utility and should be 
omitted. The sage counsellor who offers 
this advice forgets that there is more good 
in the exercise of thought necessary in 
analyzing for fifteen minutes than in flip- 
pantly repeating all the “cautions” with 
which grammar abounds. 

When we come to recognize the school 
as a place for preparation and not com- 
pletion; that its province is to cultivate 
thought not to bestow knowledge, to deal 
with a substance not a shadow, we may 
hope to see intellectual labor receive its 
full measure of remuneration in well- 
developed, healthy, active minds. 





e 
MENTAL ACTION A PHYSICAL PROCESS. 





It is now a well-established physiologi- 
cal fact that mental action is a distinctly 
physical process, depending primarily on 
a chemical reaction between the blood 
and the brain, precisely as muscular ac- 
tion depends primarily on a chemical 
reaction between the blood and the mus- 
cular tissues. Without the free circula- 
tion of blood in the brain, there can be 
neither thought nor sensation, neither 
emotions nor ideas, It necessarily fol- 
lows that thought, the only form of brain- 
action which we have here to consider, is 
a process not merely depending upon, but 
in its turn affecting, the physical condi- 
tion of the brain, precisely as muscular 
exertion of any given kind depends on 
the quality of the muscles employed and 
affects the condition of those muscles, 
not at the moment only, but thereafter, 
conducing to their growth and develop- 
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ment it wisely adju 





causing waste and decay if excessive and 


too long continued. It is important to 
notice that this is nota mere analogy. 
The relation between thought and the 
condition of the brain is a reality. So 
far as this statement affects our ideas about 


actually existent mental power, it is of | 
little importance; for it is not more use- | 


ful to announce that : man with a good 
brain will possess good mental powers 
than to say that a muscular man will be 
capable of considerable exertion. Butas 
it is of extreme importance to know of 
the relation which exists between muscu- 
lar exercise and the growth or develop- 
ment of bodily strength, so it is highly 
important for us to remember that the 
development of mental power depends 
largely on the exercise of the mind. 
There is « “training” for the brain as 
well as for the body—a real physical 
training—depending, like bodily train- 
ing, on rules as to nourishment, method 
of action, quantity of exercise, ete.— From 
“Growth and Desay of Mind,’ in Popular 
Seicnce Monthly. 

It may no doubt be assumed, that in 
our present state of being, mental action 
is ordinarily a physical process, that is, 
takes place in connection with the appro- 
priate organ. But we cannot assume that 
there is no possibility of mental action 
in this life without. There is a class of 
scientists whose reasonings all run into 
mere materiality; but there is another 
class, . 

* Whore highest virion science fails to blind.” 

eee een 
AGASSIZ, 
What made ihe yreatness of our great man gone? 
Facts about fishes ?—reading laws that rule 
The glacier’s march and move the black moraine? 
An eye whose gaze with equal reverence glowed 
At asmall star-fish, or his Alpine throne? 
Or that he founded for our land a school ?— 
Never to see that harvest which he sowed !— 
His large companionship with man, shell, stone, 
And every type of the most High? The foo! 
Who thinketh in his heart there is no God 
Stands here in silence. *Mid our tears and pain 
‘This joy was uppermost: beneath His rod 
Bowing, we bless Him for each nobler mind 
Whose highest vision science fails to blind 
T. W. Parsons, 


ed to their power, or | 


ENCOURAGING THE SCHOLAR.—“ You 
did me ever so much good,” said one of 
'imy scholars a few days since. 
| “ How?” I asked. 
|} “Oh! a word you said to one of my 
friends aboutme. Itdid me ever so much 
| good.” 
“What was it? I have forgotten. 
“You said I had good lessons, and was 
a comfort to you in the class. It encour. 
aged me, I can tell you. I had tried to 
get my lessons before, but I tried harder 
after that, if only to please you. I've 
cared more for school ever since.” 


” 


Ah! I thought, as my scholar left me, if 
a word thus unconsciously dropped has 
done so much good, how many words of 
encouragement I might intentionally 
give! I will try never to forget the value 
and effect of merited commendation. And 
I too, was encouraged.— Earnest Worker. 

eo 


MANNERS.—Manners are more import- 
ant than money. <A boy whois polite and 
pleasant in his manners, will always have 
| friends, and will not often make enemies. 
| Good behavior is essential to prosperity. 
lA boy feels well when he does well. If 
you wish to make everybody pleasant 
about you, and gain friends wherever you 
go, cultivate good manners. Many boys 
have pleasant manners for company, and 
ugly manners for home. 





We visited a small railroad town not 
long since, and were met at the depot by 
a little boy of about eleven or twelve 
years, who entertained and cared for us, 
in the absence of his father, with as much 
polite attention and thoughtful care as 
the most cultivated gentleman could have 
done. We said to his mother before we 
left her home, “ You are greatly blessed 
in your son; he is so attentive and oblig- 
ing.” 

“Yes,” she said, “I can always depend 
on Charley when his father is absent. He 
is a great help and comfort tome.” She 
said this as if it did her heart good to 
acknowledge the cleverness of her son. 

The best manners cost so little, and are 
worth so much, that every boy can have 
| them.— Children’s Advocate. 
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HEALTH AND BEAUTY OF WOMEN, 

\ lady, writing to ladies, says: “I think 
tnere is more vitality and physical 
strength expended by our women in wear- 
ing tight shoes and corsets than there is 
among men in building up a fortune for 
their families. What the man does is 
healthful labor; what the woman gains 
is not only a loss of health, but she be- 
comes a burden to others. Now this is 
really a very serious matter. By tight 
shoes the circulation is impeded, the feet 
become white and lifeless, and then cold, 
because the blood has been so pressed out 
of them that it no longer returns to but 
a very small portion of the foot. With 
the tight shoes that destroy proper circu- 
lation in the foot, is also the elastic band 
which impairs that of the leg and de- 
stroys its symmetry, and the band around 
the waist, which is neither elastic nor 
loose. How in the name of common 
sense are we to have women with good 
health under such depressing influences. 
The first effect of tight clothing is to stop 
the circulation of the blood; the next is 
the absorption of the muscle, because 
there is no blood circulating in it. Then 
we have spinal congestions; for no mus- 
cle in the human body can be made in- 
active without at once affecting the ner- 
vous centers, and the spinal column is 
the great nervous as well as muscular 
center of a large portion of the body. 
Spinal congestions in some form prevail 
to a thousand times greater extent among 
women than we are aware of. A noted 
physician has asserted that among five 
hundred women there are not fifty who 
have a perfectly healthy spine. 

It should be generally known that this 
is a condition which leads to insanity, 
and is of itself a principal cause of in- 
sanity. Most of the serious stages of 
mental depression to which women are 
subject are due to spinal congestions, and 
these congestions are principally caused 
by tight clothing. Bound hand and foot 
and waist—how can a woman have free- 
dom, how can she be active? How can 
she use her brain, or have a full and en. 
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tire control of her mental faculties * 
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TESTS OF MENTAL STRENGTH. 





The great difficulty in judging of the 
growth and development of the mind 
consists in the want of any reliable meas- 
ure of mental strength—any mental dy- 
namometer, so to speak. Our competitive 
examinations are attempts in this direc- 
tion, but very imperfect ones, as experi- 
ence has long since shown. Neither 
acquired knowledge, nor the power of 
acquiring knowledge, is any true measure 
of mental strength. The power of solv- 
ing mathematical problems is not neces- 
sarily indicative even of mathematical 
power, far less of general mental power. 
The ordinary tests of classical knowledge, 
again, have little real relation to mental 
strength. It may be urged that our most 
eminent men have, for the most part, been 
distinguished, at school or university, by 
either mathematical or classical knowl- 
edge, or both. This is doubtless true; 
but so it would be the case that they would 
have distinguished themselves above their 
fellows at public school or university if 
the heads of these establishments had in 
their wisdom set Chinese puzzling as the 
primary test of merit. The powerful 
mind will show its superiority (in gen- 
eral) in any task that may be assigned it; 
and, if the test of distinction is to be the 
skillful construction of Greek and Latin 
verse, or readiness in treating mathemat- 
ical problems, a youth of good powers, 
unless he be wanting in ambition, will 
acquire the necessary qualifications even 
though he has no special taste for classi- 
cal or matbematical learning, and is even 
perfectly assured that in after-life he will 
never pen a sapphic or set down an equa- 
tion of motion.—Popular Science Monthly. 
——_ 
THE CO-EDUCATION OF THE RACES. 








What would be the practical result, as 
respects education, of the so-called Civil 
Rights’ Bill, as originally introduced into 
Congress by Gen. Butler? Would it se- 
cure the co-education of the races? Im- 
possible! Would education be facilitated 
in any way? It would inevitably be de- 
stroyed, as a public affair. Every State 
in the Union now kas a school system for 
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both races supported at public expense. 
How long would such a school system be 
maintained in the fifteen ex-Slave States ? 
Just as long as would be required to go 
through the forms of law needed to de- 
stroy it! and no longer, except in those 
wretched states where the negroes and 
their allies dominate over the property 
therein. In those States some sort of sys- 
tem would be maintained for the benefit 
of the negroes, or at least money would 
ostensibly be raised for the purpose. As 
to this being the practical result, there is 
no difference of opinion among men ac- 
quainted with the state of the case in 
these states. Everybody knows it, black 
and white; and, therefore, the blacks do 
not desire mixed schools, and the real 
friends of universal education do not de- 
sire it, whatever may be their political 
theories. There are now more than a 
million and a half of children, white and 
black, in the public schools of the fifteen 
ex-Slave States. What would be the sub- 
sequent reputation of any statesman who 
would aid in passing a law, the only prac- 
tical effect of which would be to turn 
these school children out of doors ? 

But what of the great future? Are we 
forever to go on thus? There is no need 
for us to solve social and economical 
problems for unborn generations. We 
have our hands full with the present. Do 
not let us spoil our work from the fear of 
setting bad precedents. Our children will 
be sufficiently progressive. The preju- 
dices which disturb us now will run their 
natural course, and, so far as they are 
merely prejudices, will end. The tidal 
wave which may be omnipotent in its 
pride, sinks exhausted at last on the bo- 
som of the deep. Unquestionably the 
tendency of mankind is toward the oblit- 
eration of race-distinctions, and it is seen 
in the brightest centers of civilization, as 
well as among the lately secluded peoples 
of the East. Some of the most cultivated 
Caucasians have declared their preference 
for a mottled society—or as an eloquent 
orator expressed it, for “a rainbow of 
colors on the social sky.” And in the 
most polished courts of Europe, not only 
has the Turk, the Japanese, the Chinaman 





and the Persian received the highest so. 
cial recognition, but the same has been 
accorded to the despised African. 

Hence, in arguing for the policy advo. 
cated in this paper, it is not done in igno. 
rance of the tendencies of the race at 
large, or with any vain expectation that 
we can anchor here. Still less is there a 
disposition to deny to the negro equality 
before the law, or equal means of im. 
provement with the whites. Nor is there 
a disposition to disparage the intellect of 
the negro, or to discourage him in his 
aspirations. Those who have chosen to 
trace back the Ethiopian race into the 
remote past, know that it too has had its 
heroic age; in which it led the civiliza- 
tion of the world. And those who have 
studied the remote causes out of which 
have grown the diversities in the human 
race, and the influences which gradually 
depress or elevate any particular race or 
class of men, know that there is nothing 
in either the history or the present condi- 
tion of the African race to preclude the 
idea, that in the great future it may possi- 
bly (though not probably) attain an equal 
rank in all respects with the foremost of 
the other races. 

But the fullest admission of such facts 
and possibilities as these does not affect 
the truth of the declaration, that at least 
during the present generation the attempt 
to mix the white and colored races in the 
schools of fifteen States of this Union, is 
not only as impossible as to equalize so- 
cially the Brahmins and Pariahs of Hin- 
doostan, but, if forcibly pressed, would 
defeat the general education of both races. 
—W. HH. Ruffner, State Supt. of Va., in 
Scribner’s for May. 

Cou. Joun M. FLEMING, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Tennes- 
see, also thinks that the Civil Rights Bill 
means death to popular education. He 
says: 

“If mixed schools were ordered by law 
they would not be attended; and were 
they attended, the result would be rather 
a juvenile war of races than a profitable 
rivalry in studies. The people cannot be 
brought to regard the schools as merely 
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civil organizations subject only to politi- 
cal government; the school is too close 
to the family circle not to be subject in a 
great degree to social laws and influences. 
Already the detrimental effect of the pro- 
position to include public schools within 
the operation of the Civil Rights bill has 
been severely felt in Tennessee. The 
mere pendency of the bill in Congress, 
with a possibility of its passage, has be- 
gotten hurtful apprehensions. The county 
courts of quite a number of counties that 
last year levied additional school taxes 
have this year either deferred action on 
the subject or referred the matter to the 
people. Schoo! officers throughout the 
State have been for some time uneasy and 
distrustful. I have, myself, been, and 
still am, in he-!‘ution in regard to project- 
ed measures of school policy which an 
enforcement of the Civil Rights bill in 
reference to schools would render value- 
less. Certainly, no sane man, at all ac- 
quainted with. the temper and tastes of 
our people, can expect that any further 
contributions in the way of school taxes, 
would be drawn from the public, by either 
alegislature or a county court, for the 
coeducation of the white and colored 
races. On the contrary, should Congress 
undertake to mix the schools, all school 
levies would cease. The school houses 
would be closed, and the colored people 
would find that while in the letter of the 
law they would enjoy the right to enter 
any public school whatever, there would 
be no public schools to enter, and that, in 
grasping at a shadow, they have lost the 
substance.” 





BLACK-BOARDS. 


BY I. N. STEWART, WAUKESHA. 


The first essential for a good black 
board is a firm wall. If made on a plas- 
ter wall, the studding should be doubled, 
so that they should stand about 8 inches 
apart. The mortar should be the best, 
and should be well floated. A good hard 
finish is an improvement. If made of 
boards, they should be most thoroughly 
seasoned, and as broad as possible. Then 
they need staying across the back to pre- 
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vent warping. In old boards, the cracks 
may be filled with putty before re-coating ; 
but this should be perfectly dry before it 
is painted. Oi] paints have no business 
on any black board, except on wooden 
ones as a first coat. Liquid slating is now 
most widely used. It is obtained in cans 
of different sizes. The principal ingre- 
dients in all good slating are alcohol, 
shellac, ivory-black and lampblack. This 
is not a paint; it isa varnish rather, and 
is not to be rubbed or brushed in, but to 
be laid on rapidly and evenly by long 
strokes, and to receive no more retouch- 
ing than is absolutely necessary to cover. 
The different coats are put on different 
ways of the board. Each coat should be 
smoothed before the next is put on. This 
is done by blacking a piece of stiff paper, 
and using it like sand paper, being care- 
ful always not to cut through the coat to 
any extent. Old sand paper will do; 
pumice-stone makes a fine finish for the 
last coat. The last coat should be thin- 
ned with alcoho]. A flat-varnish brush 
should be used. 

The following is a cheap preparation, 
but very good, if directions for putting 
on are followed: 1 gal. alcohol, 1 lb. gum 
shellac, 2 0z.lampblack, 2 oz. ivory black ; 
or, instead of the two last, 2 oz. chrome 
green, 1 oz. fine flour emory. Any other 
proportion of chrome and lampblack may 
be used to produce shades of green or 
black. This quantity will cover, two 
coats, 350 to 400 square feet of wall. The 
shellac must be cut by the alcohol before 
the other ingredients are put in. The 
mixture may be strained through muslin 
and should be frequently stirred while 
using. 

The board should come down to about 
two feet from the floor, so that the little 
ones can use it, and should be four to five 
feet wide. There should be a board at 
each end of the room, so that the teacher 
can use one and the class the other. 


A SIMPLE method of removing ordinary 
scratches from a slate, is to dip a wet 
sponge or cloth into pulverized pumice 
stone and rub it over the surface. It will 
soon be as smooth as a new slate. 
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Where are to be found more cloquent 
words in defense of Education than those 


English government in ine 


education of the people: 


respect to 


“Who would suppose that education 
were 2 thing which had to be advocated 
on the ground of local expediency, or ia- 
deed on any ground ? 
on the basis of everlasting duty, as a prime 
necessity of mun. It is a thing that should 


need no advocating; much as it does ac- 


tually need. To impart the gift of think. 
ing to those who cannot think, and yet 
who could in that case think; this, one 
would imagine, was the first function a 
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Asif it stood not) 


government had to set about discharging, 
Were it not a crue! thing to see, in any | 
of one day (30,000/. is but that) shall, after 


province of an empire, the inhabitants 
living all mutilated in their limbs, each 


strong man with his right arm lamed? | 


How much crueller to find the strong soul, 


with its eyes still sealed, its eyes extinct, | 


so that it sees not! 


Light has come into | 


the world, but to this poor peasant, it has | 


come in vain. For six thousand years, 
the sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have 
been devising, doing, discovering, in mys- 
terious, infinite indissoluble communion, 
warring, a little band of brothers, against 
the great black empire of necessity and 
night; they have accomplished such a 
conquest and conquests; and to this man 
itis allas if it had not been. The four 
and twenty letters of the alphabet are 
still Runic enigmas to him. He passes 
by on the other side; and that great spir- 
itual kingdom, the toil-worn conquest of 
his own brothers, all that his brothers 
have conquered, is a thing non-extant for 
him; an invisible empire; he knows it 
not; suspects it not. And is it not his 
withal; the conquest of his own brothers, 
the lawfully acquired possession of all 
men? Baleful enchantment lies over 
him from generation to generation; he 
knows not that such an empire is his, 
that such an empire is at all? O, what 
are bills of rights, emancipations of black 
slaves into black apprentices, lawsuits in 


| 





| chancery for some short usufruct of a bi! 
of land’ 


The grand ‘seed-field of time’ 
is this man’s, and you give it him not. 


| Time's seed-field,which includes the earth 
of Carlyle, uttered years ago in indignant 
rebuke of the niggardiy policy of the} 


and all her seed-fields and pearl-oceans, 
nay her sowers too and pearl-divers, ail 
that was wise and heroic and victorious 
here below; of which the earth’s centu-. 
ries are but burrows, for it stretches forth 
from the beginning onward even unto 
this day! 
* My inheritance, how lordly, wide and fair; 
Time is my fuir seed-field, to time I'm heir!” 

Heavier wrong is not done under the sun. 
It lasts from year to year, from contury to 
century; the blinded sire slaves himself 
out, and leaves a blinded son; and men 
made in the image of God, continue as 
two legged beasts of labor; and in the 
largest empire of the world, it is a debate 
whether a small fraction ot the revenue 


thirteen centuries, be laid out on it, or 
not laid out on it. 





—_-~e —----— 
DEMOCRACY HERE ALSO. 


SY ALEX. CHRISTIE, LOWELL 


One conversant with our common schoo 
system in its present condition and prac- 
tical workings, may well doubt the wis- 
dom of much that is said in its defense, 
much that is said to influence and shape 
the educational policy of the common- 
wealth. In view of the fact, that the 
many depend upon our common schools 
for the elements of scholastic learning, it 
being manifestly impracticable under 
existing social conditions that any but 
the few should receive the expensive ad- 
vantages of the higher institutions, it 
behooves us to inquire, whether the limi- 
ted and humble curriculum which they 
offer should be ordered for the advantage 
of the many, who here begin and end 
their scholastic career, or in the interests 
of the favored few who are to go “from 
glory to glory,” till they are lost in the 
full effulgence of the senior year at the 
university. 

The writer would call in question the 
wisdom and the justice of that movement 
now growing in favor in certain educa- 
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tional quarters, to bring into closer rela. | 
tions the various educational instrumen.- | 
talities of the State, making the common | 
schools, academies, high schools and col- 
leges a unit in aim and mutually corela- 
tive in function. What is that aim, and 
what the proposed function of the com- | 
mon schools? To advance the interests | 
of the colleges, by making the common | 
schools feeders of the high schools and 
academies, these in turn to subserve the 
ends of their existence and justify their 
being, by sending up to the colleges 
Freshmen who know something, (the | 
writer begs pardon), worthy and well 
qualified to digest and assimilate the 
strange compounds which await them 
under names which alone would induce 
gastralgia in ordinary folks. In further- 
ance of the interests of the colleges, prob- 
ably nothing better could be devised. 
The educational energies of the people 
could not be directed more to the advant- 
age of the few nurtured in the higher 
institutions. 

The writer, however, in the interests of 
the commonalty, begs leave to protest. 
In accordance with the principle, “ the 
greatest good to the greatest number’— 
which here can work no wrong—he would 
advocate the maintenance of the common 
schools as such, without regard to the in- 
terests of high schools and colleges. And 
in furtherance of the best interests of the 
many, he would introduce changes into 
the present curriculum even more to the 
prejudice of the higher institutions, but, 
he believes, much to the advantage of the 
great majority of the students of the com- 
monwealth. Democracy here also. 


TEACHERS—EXAMINATIONS. 


BY M. KIRWAN, SUPT. MANITOWOC CO. 





There are teachers whose goal is reach- 
ed when the last day of the school term 
has arrived, and compensation is received 
for “services properly rendered.” They 
are devoted to text-books—in the school- 
room; so much so as to be unwilling to 
lay them aside at recitations, or even to 
remove index fingers from passages and 


Teachers —Examinattvizs. 





stated principles which their pupils are 
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trying to reproduc: in memory or to 
establish by reasoning. Tue teacher who 
is in this category always hus a text-book 
in his hand while 7n the school-room, but 
never reads one when out of it. 

It is a favorite expedient with some ap- 
plicants to ascrile their failue to sev rity 
in the examiner; and it is not easy to pre- 
pare questions which will prove satisfac- 
tory to all who answer. We are slow to 
appreciate what we do not understand. It 
is less mortifying to us to biame another 
than to confess ourselves at fault; and to 
thoroughly prepare for an examinaiion is 
much harder work than to condemn the 
questions and rail at the examiner. The 
objects of an examinution are: 1. To test 
knowledge, a certain amount of which is 
indispensable to the teacher. 2. To dis- 
tinguish eminent from fair ability; and 
these, in turn, from the least amount of 
education which barely entitles an appli- 
cant to a certificate. The gradation of 
questions so that the answers shall indi- 
cate the various degrees of proficiency to 
which applicants have attained is omitted 
by some examiners. An examination 
may so fur test knowledge as to determine 
what applicants have the qualifications 
which are absolutely requisite, and yet 
may fail to define the relative scholarship 
of those who succced in that trial. 3. To 
suggest points which deserve far more at- 
tention than they receive; and to give due 
prominence to every subject of the regu- 
lar course, some of which may have been 
slighted, but are too important to be 
longer ignored or accorded but a passing 
notice. The presentation of essential 
topics promotes a study of them. 

The views of applicants who do not 
attend teachers’ meetings nor read educa- 
tional publications are likely to be or to 
become narrow; their ideas are derived 
from a few—usually too few—books. The 
examination should aim to counteract 
this tendency to contraction. A question 
having but novelty to recommend it should 
not be inserted in the list to the exclusion 
of an important familiar topic; nor should 
a vital question be omitted through fear 
that the many may fail to answer it. The 
examiner's estimate of the scholarship a 
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teacher ought to have, not what the teach- 
er may chance to know, must fix the 
standard of an examination. If this es- 
timate be made with good judgment the 
questions submitted are likely to be re- 
spectable; but if the examiner has more 
regard for the ease and sensitiveness of 
applicants than for their progress; or if 
the preservation of petty political alliances 
and entanglements be of prime import- 
ance, the examination will be on a level 
with his motives. 

Applicants not accustomed to written 
exercises fare badly in their first exami- 
nation for certificates, no matter how much 
they have studied. The ability to acquire 
knowledge is nota positive guaranty of 
the power to suitably reproduce it when- 
ever it is required. The power of repro- 
duction must be subjected to the written 
test, and amplified by the practice of 
writing as well as by oral recitation. A 
teacher who disregards this fact does his 
pupils a great wrong, whether he has 
charge of a graded or of a mixed school. 
Pupils able to state their thoughts in 
writing should have frequent written re- 
views of all subjects which they study; 
participation in these exercises to be made 
obligatory on all for whom they are in- 
tended. This course is sometimes op- 
posed by parents. When their opposition 
arises from a misconception of the object 
:n view an explanation by the teacher 
may remove it; or it may be overcome by 
the children when they perceive the ad- 
vantages of the plan. When the objections 
are persistently urged the teacher must 
mect them as he does other cases of ob- 
stinacy. He can not suffer the progress 
of his school to be retarded nor the force 
of his teaching to be impaired by an en- 
forced conformity to antiquated notions 
or individual whims. 

Questions for school examinations 
should be judiciously selected and cor- 
rectly written. If placed on the black 


board special attention should be given to 
form, punctuation, spelling, and use of 
capitals. The language should be explic- 
itenough to prevent misapprehension. 
Let the pupils be required to observe 
these conditions in their answers; and 





let every departure from them be com- 
mented on by the teacher. Example 
often weakens precept in this relation; 
and the child sometimes fails to discern 
justice in being reprimanded for errors 
which are no worse than those he has 
seen his censor commit. 





EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 

It is proposed, just now, to assimilate 
the education of girls more and more to 
that of boys. If that means that girls 
are merely to learn more lessons, and to 
study what their brothers are taught, in 
addition to what their mothers were 
taught, then it is to be hoped, at least by 
physiologists and patriots, that the scheme 
will sink into that limbo whither, in a 
free and tolerably-rational country, all 
imperfect and ill-considered schemes are 
sure to gravitate. But if the proposal be 
a bona fide one—then it must be borne in 
mind that in the public schools of Eng- 
land, and in all private schools, I pre- 
sume, which take their tone from them, 
cricket and foot-ball are more or less com- 
pulsory, being considered integral parts 
of an Englishman’s education; and that 
they are likely to remain so, in spite of 
all reclamations; because masters and 
boys alike know that games do not, in the 
long-run, interfere with a boy’s work; 
that the same boy will very often excel in 
both; that the games keep him in health 
for his work; that the spirit with which 
he takes to his games when in the lower 
school, is a fair test of the spirit with 
which he takes to his work when he rises 
into the higher school; and that nothing 
is worse for a boy than to fall into that 
loafing, tuck-shop-haunting set, who neith- 
er play hard nor work hard, and are usu- 
ally extravagant, and often vicious. 
Moreover, they know well that games 
conduce, not merely to physical, but to 
moral health; that in the playing-field 
boys acquire virtues which no books can 
give them; not merely daring and endur- 
ance, but, better still, temper, self-restraint, 
fairness, honor, unenvious approbation of 
another’s success, and all that “ give and 
take” of life which stand a man in such 
good stead when he goes forth into the 
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world, and without which, indeed, his 
success is always maimed and partial. 

Now: if the promoters of higher edu- 
cation for women will compel girls to 
any training analogous to our public 
school games; if, for instance, they will 
insist on that most natural and whole- 
some of all exercises, dancing, in order 
to develop the lower half of the body; on 
singing, to expand the lungs and regulate 
the breath; and on some games—ball or 
what not—which will insure that raised 
chest, and upright carriage, and general 
strength of the upper torso,without which 
full oxygenation of the blood, and there- 
fore general health, is impossible; if they 
will sternly forbid tight stays, high heels, 
and all which interferes with free growth 
and free motion; if they will consider 
carefully all which has been written on 
the “half-time system” by Mr. Chadwick 
and others; and accept the certain phys- 
ical law that, in order to renovate the 
brain day by day, the growing creature 
must have plenty of fresh air and play, 
and that the child who learns for four 
hours and plays for four hours, will learn 
more, and learn it more easily, than the 
child who learns for the whole eight 
hours; if, in short, they will teach girls 
not merely to understand the Greek 
tongue, but to copy somewhat of the 
Greek physical training, of that “‘ music 
and gymnastic” which helped to make 
the cleverest race of the Old World the 
ablest race likewise: then they will earn 
the gratitude of the patriot and the phys- 
iologist, by doing their best to stay the 
downward tendencies of the physique, and 
therefore ultimately of the morale, in 
the coming generation of Englishwomen. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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PoETICAL INSPIRATION.—In his new 
lecture on the poet Longfellow, Mr. James 
T. Fields says: “As I happen to know 
something of the origin and birth of many 
of Longfellow’s poems, let me divulge a 
few secrets in regard to them. The ‘Psalm 
of Life’ came into existence on a bright 
summer morning in July, 1838, in Cam- 
bridge, as the poet sat between two win- 





dows at the smal! table in the corner of | 
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his chamber. It was a voice from his 
inmost heart, and he kept it some time in 
manuscript, unwilling to part with it. It 
expressed his own feelings at that time, 
when he was rallying from the depression 
of a deep affliction, and he hid the poem 
in his own heart for many months. He 
was accused of taking the famous verse, 
‘Art is long and time is fleeting,’ from 
Bishop’s poem, but I happen to know 
that was not in his mind, and that the 
thought came to him with as much fresh- 
ness and originality as if nothing had 
been written before. ‘There is a reaper 
whose name is Death’ crystalized at once, 
without effort, in the poet’s mind, and he 
wrote it rapidly down, with tears filling 
his eyes as he composed it. ‘The Light 
of the Stars’ was composed as the poet 
looked out upon a calm and beautiful 
summer evening, exactly suggestive of 
the poem. The moon, a little strip of 
silver, was just setting behind Mount Au- 
burn, and Mars was blazing in the south. 
That fine ballad, ‘The Wreck of the Hes- 
perus,’ was written in 1889. A violent 
storm had occurred the night before, and, 
as the poet sat smoking his pipe about 
midnight by the fire, the wrecked Hesper- 
us came sailing into his mind. He went 
to bed, but the poem had seized him, and 
he could not sleep. He got up and wrote 
the celebrated verses. ‘The clock was 
striking three,’ he said, ‘when I finished 
the last stanza.’ It did not come into his 
mind by lines, but by whole stanzas, hard- 
ly causing him an effort, but flowing 
without let or hinderance.” 

a 

LANGUAGE, 


BY ALBERT EARTHMAN, REEDSBURG. 








One of the very best and most precious 
gifts of God to man, one of the most dis- 
tinguishing features between human be- 
ings and all lower orders of existence, is 
language—the power of expressing our 
thoughts inwords. And we have no other 
faculty which can be more improved and 
expanded than this. 

We all know this, and yet if the old 
proverb, “Actions speak more loudly than 
words” be true, how we teachers, at least 
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the majority of us, ignore the importance 
of language by our wayward doings. We 
are apt to treat it as if, at best, it were of 
but little importance, and some people 
seem to consider it of no importance. 
Or perhaps they do not consider the sub- 
ject at all. 

Were it not for cultured, ennobled lan- 
guage, where would history, science, 
poetry and other preserved knowledge be ? 
Of course, the inevitable answer is, “ In 
obifvion.” And the acme of knowledge 
in the world would be to-day just where 
it was six thousand years ago. 

For the fact that a boy of good sound 
mind, may now become a better scholar 
at sixteen than a man was able to become 
at fifty, in ages long ago, is not all owing 
to the superiority of the boy's intellect, 
which superiority is the result of saving 
the hard-earned knowledge of others by 
means of this language of which I am 
speaking, but to the very great advantages 
by which he is surrounded and helped. 
And all of these advantages have been 
secured by saving in writing and subse- 
quently in print, the language which ex- 
pressed to a person in such a way as to be 
easily learned and ever after considered 
as part of his own smartness, what was 
the result of long and patient labor and 
investigation of other minds. 

Then can we try too hard, labor too pa- 
tiently, or invent or adopt too many or 
too good plans for inducing our pupils to 
love and to practice correct and elegant 
forms of expression? Every term of 
school I teach convinces me more fully 
that I must try more perseveringly by ex- 
ample as well as precept, to teach my pu- 
pils how to express their thoughts prop- 
erly in writing as well as in speaking. 

I think we ought to try at all times to 
speak correctly. Not just while we are 
in the school room. For habit is very 
powerful. And if we accustom ourselves 
at all times to make use of the best words, 
not the longest or most difficult to pro. 


nounce, but the most proper to express 
what we mean, and combine them in a 
manner representing the best logic of 
which we are masters, it surely! will be- 
come quite easy for us to speak and write 
moderately well. 


nal of Education. 


Of course to write well requires more 
study than to speak properly; for we 
must notice and imitate correct spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation and penman- 
ship, besides correct expression and com. 
bination, Ah, but that requires so much 
work! Well Laziness, you need not ex- 
pect to prosper in your work in the 
schoolroom, either as teacher or scholar. 

We must work hard. And therein lies 
our greatest pleasure. For what is life 
but work, activity, thought? I do not 
write this because Jama model. How 
ludicrous the thought! But because I 
feel anxious that we should have excellent 
teachers; and if each will do as well as 
he or she can, we shall continually im- 
prove. Good example is a very excellent 
thing, but of course pupils must have 
practice. I set as good exampie as I am 
capable of in speaking and in writing, 
whether upon the black-board or else- 
where, and then give the scholars a good 
amount of practice in spelling in differ- 
ent ways, combined with defining when 
practicable; in selecting kindred words, 
words of opposite meaning; in making 
sentences by embodying several given 
words in as proper a way as they can in 
as good sentences as they can make; by 
making as many good sentences as possi- 
ble containing a given word. Allow no 
silly sentences. Of course there is an 
almost endless variety of ways of making 
sentences, and my pupils are drilled a 
good many of them. I have my scholars 
write upon the subjects of their lessons, 
and sometimes obtain, as a result, some 
good compositions. Letter-writing too, I 
find interesting and profitable. Again, 
evince some sense in asking your pupils 
questions, and they will generally reply 
in a similar manner. Do not, as a rule, 
ask direct questions in conducting a reci- 
tation, and then insist upon sir or ma’am 
immediately following every yes or no; 
as if that constituted good expression 
and respectful language. If scholars en- 
tertain a proper feeling toward the teach- 
er, they will often say sir, or ma’am with- 
out being prompted. Besides, [ would 
very much rather receive a pleasant, re- 
spectful yes, than a forced and dogged 
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yes ma'am. I require the one reciting to 
rise and answer in sentences, which shows 
how well he understands that part of the 
lesson to which the the question asked 
relates; and if one fail to answer satis- 
factorily. another is allowed to rise end 
try to Go better—Free Press. 





A PRECIOUS ANVIL. 

Once upon a time a gentleman drew up 
his horse near a smithy in Yorkshire vil- 
lage. Onentering it he kindly arrested 
the attention of the boy who seemed to 
be absorbed in the work of blowing the 
bellows. Closer observation revealed the 
presence of a book—its pages kept open 
by two bits of iron placed on a shelf near 
the lad’s head. Each time he brought 
down the bellows or released it he seem- 
ed to catch a sentence from the book. 

A generation passed away. The little 
village had grown to be a brilliant town. 
Low thatched houses had made their way 
before fine mansions, and the smithy in 
which the above incident was observed 
was drawing near to its day of disappear- 
ance. But before that day arrived anoth- 
cr gentleman appeared at the door, and 
inspected with some interest an anvil 
standing in the centre of the shop. 

“ How long has that anvil been here?’ 
he asked of the blacksmith. 

“Why,” said the workman, “it must 
have been 30 or 40 years.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “I will 
give you twice as much for that anvil as 
will buy you a new one.” 

“ Certainly,” replied the puzzled smith; 
but I would like to know what you want 
with this anvil.” 

“T will tell you. There was formally 
an apprentice in this shop who used to 
work on it. That boy has now become a 
great man. Thousands love and honor 
him as a friend and a teacher, and I wish 
to carry back this anvil as a memorial of 
the humble beginning of his life.” 

The boy was Robt. Collyer.—Harper’s 
Magazine for May. 





e 
Boys that have been properly reared are 
men, in point of usefulness at sixteen, 
whilst those that have been brought up in 
idle habits are a nuisance at twenty-one. 
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SCHOOL TIME. 





Don’t you hear the scholars thrumming? 
Bumble-bees in June! 

All the leaves together thumbing, 
Singers hunting for a tune? 

Master mending pens, and humming 
Bonny Doon? 


As he thinks, a perished maiden 
Fords the brook of song, 

Comes to him so heavy laden, 
Stepping on the notes along, 

Stands beside him, blessed maiden! 
He has waited long! 

Cherry-ripe is the glowing stove, 

Grammar class is inflecting “ love, 

“T love—you love, and love we all.” 


” 


Bounding states are the Humboldts small, 
Chanting slow in common time 

Broken China’s rugged rhyme: 

“ Yang-tse-kiang—Ho-ang-ho—” 
Heavenly rivers! How they flow! 
Writing class with heads one way— 
And tongues all out for a holiday! 

Hark to the goose-quill’s spattering grate, 
Rasping like an awkward skate, 
Swinging round in mighty B's, 

Lazy X’s and crazy Z’s! 

Here a scholar, looking solemn, 
Blunders up a crooked column,— 

Pisa’s own Italic tower, 

Done in slate in half an hour, 

Figures piled in a mighty sum; 

He wets a finger, and down they come! 


Aproned urchin, aged five, 
Youngest in the humming hive, 
Standing by the Master’s knee, 
Calls the roll of A, B, C. 
Frightened hair all blown about, 
Buttered lips in half a pout, 
Knuckle boring out an eye, 
Saying “P” and thinking “‘pie,”’ 
Feeling for a speckled bean, 
’Twixt each breath a dumb ravine, 
Like clock unwound, but going yet, 
He slowly ticks the alphabet: 
“ A-ah—B-ah—C-ah—D,” 
Finds the bean and calls for “ 
—Scribner’s for May. 
—_——— 
A Goop man will never teach that which 


he does not believe. 
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CONSIDERING the question why women 
teachers are paid less than men, the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Union says that, “ Professions 
are paid with considerable reference to 
the cost of the training which is required 
to fit people to exercise them. 
tor, lawyer, minister, invest in their edu- 
cation an amount of capital on which 
they not unreasonably expect to get a fair 
interest in fees or salary. Applying this 
rule to the question of the comparative 
salaries of women and men teachers, we 
find it goes part way at least to justify 
the difference. Asa rule men can’t get 
schools unless they can show a college 
diploma. Women teachers on the con- 
trary are not required to be college grad- 
uates, but go at once from the academy or 
comparatively inexpensive normal school 
to their charges. A college course in 
these days costs from $2,000 to $4,000. 
Thus at once we see that the man who 
takes to school-teaching has got to get a 
salary which shall be a return on a much 
larger investment for education, than his 
lady assistant or colleague has made.” 

This comparison is just, only so far as 
it applies to men who take the higher 
positions as teachers. 

——_o 

THE Boston Transcript sensibly sug- 
gests that teachers should be required by 
school committees and superintendents 
to utilize the centennial anniversaries, 
now opening upon us and to continue for 
some years, by arranging for every day, 
marked by an event in the last century, 
an exercise based on that event. “The 
tea party,” it says, “though possessed of 
rare elements for social and popular recog- 
nition, was not a more marked affair, his- 
torically considered, than a score of oth- 
ers, whose recurring dates will be seized 
upon the educators everywhere who feel 
the extreme difficulty of impressing past 
events, remote or recent, with present vi- 
tality. Try, for instance, some bright boy 
12 or 15 years old, and see what muddled 
notions he has of the Rebellion and the 
death of Lincoln. But the child is a lit- 
tle older, who remembers the wild excite- 
ments incident to Lee’s surrender, can 
tell all about that. The senses were first 
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| impressed and thus the imagination and 
intelligence.” 





Ses Soe ne, 

SPREAD OF Eneiisu.—Bayard Taylor, 
writing from Alexandria, Egypt, says that 
the most remarkable change since his 
visit there twenty years ago is “ the aston- 
ishing spread of the English language 
within the last twenty years, resulting 
both from the numbers of English and 
American travelers who visit the East, 
and the use of the language by travelers 
of other nationalities. French, which 
until the last few years was indispensable, 
has been slowly fading into the back- 
ground, and is already less available than 
English for Italy and all the Orient. I 
was a little surprised in Rome at being 
accosted by a native boot-black with 
‘Shine up your boots? In Naples, every 
peddler of canes, coral, photographs, and 
shell-fish, knows at least enough to make 
a good bargain; but this is nothing to 
what one meets in Egypt. The bright- 
witted boys learn the language with 
amazing rapidity, and are so apt at guess- 
ing what they do not literally understand, 
that the traveler no longer requires an 
interpreter. At the base of Pompey’s 
Pillar to-day a ragged and dirty little 
girl came out of a fellah-hut and followed 
us, crying, ‘Give me ha’penny!’”’ 

oe 

THE best teacher is not one who helps 
his pupils, but one who shows them how 
to help themselves. The only true edu- 
cation is self-education. The mind can 
be filled from without, but it can only 
grow from within. That only is effective 
teaching which suggests, prompts, in- 
spires. 








GIVE me the boy who rouses when he 
is praised, who profits when he is encour- 
aged, and who cries when he is defeated. 
Such a boy will be fired by ambition; he 
will be stung by reproach, and animated 
by preference; never shall I apprehend 
any bad consequences from idleness in 
such a boy. 





-— —~— 


Tis with our judgments as our watch- 





es; none go just alike, but each believes 
| his own. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 

Q. If a district is divided and a new 
one formed, is it proper to divide the 
money on hand, and pay over the share 
due the new district immediately ? 

A. This is not what the law contem- 
plates. (Sections 12, 13, 14.) The entire 
amount that may be determined as accru- 
ing to the new district, is to be raised by 
tax, and then paid over. If as a matter 
of accommodation, the old district con- 
sents to advance some money to the new 
one, a receipt being taken therefor, it may 
be a friendly act, but is not provided for 
by law. 

Q. If part of a town which had adopt- 
ed the “town system’ is set off as a new 
town, is the new town under the town 
system, without any further action? 

A. No, the system can “become ope- 
rative” in a town only in case the town 
votes for its adoption, as provided in Sec- 
tion 37 of the Township Law. In the 
case you mention, the new town will be 
under the old system, until it votes other- 
wise, and the several districts will con- 
tinue, until altered by the town board. 
The clerk in office, in each district, will 
continue, and the town clerk will appoint 
a director and treasurer for each. 

Q. Itis held by some that Section 36 
of the Township Law (Chap. 182, Gen. 
Laws of 1869), converts every village with 
a graded school of three departments, 
into a separate school district. Is that 
so? 

A. It might just as well be held that 
Section 1 of the same law, makes every 
town a school district,without any further 
action. The meaning and intent of the 
law is determined by the concluding 
words of the section, and by Section 37, 
and the intent of Section 36, so far as 
Villages are concerned, is that in case any 
town adopts the town system, as provided 
in Section 37, any village within its lim- 
its which has a graded school of three or 
more departments, and all its school ter- 
ritory, is to be separate from the rest of 
the town for school purposes. 


Q. We have had no school for three | 





years, the land which embraces the site 
has been sold for taxes, and a family is 
in the school-house and refuse to give it 
up, though we have voted money for a 
school. Can we hold the school-house ? 

A. If you had a title in fee simple to 
the site, it is not forfeited, and the family 
in the school-house must leave. If the 
site was only leased, and was to be held, 
only as long as school should be main- 
tained, it is forfeited, and the district has 
no claim to the school-house, as it was 
not removed when the district ceased to 
occupy the site. 

Q. Another party carried off the stove; 
can we recover that ? 

A. Yes, or its value. To carry off pro- 
perty without permission or authority, is 
commonly called larceny. 

Q. Can a district le 
sites ? 

A If a new site is designated and pur- 
chased, it is proper to retain the old one 
only as long as may be necessary for 
school purposes, and then it should be 
disposed of. 

Q. Can a district purchase a site at 
district meeting and take a deed then and 
there, and order payment made ? 


gally own two 
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A. The usual and proper course is to 
designate a site, vote money to pay for it, 
and leave it for the board to consummate 
the bargain and receive the deed, in be- 
half of the district; but the other course 
would not probably be held illegal by 
the courts, though not provided for spe- 
cifically in the school law. 

Q. Does a decision of the State Super- 
intendent, on appeal, in regard to a site, 
preclude any subsequent change ? 

A. If the appeal is dismissed, the dis- 
trict is at liberty to take further action at 
any time as to location of site. If an ap- 
peal is sustained, and a site located by 
the State Superintendent, it is not compe- 
tent to the district to change it, until a 
new state of facts arises, rendering it jus- 
tifiable to do so. 

Q. We raised no tax for school last 
fall; can the board levy one now? The 
clerk has already hired a teacher for the 
summer. 
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A. If neither the district nor board 


acted last fall, the best thing to do now is 
for the district to vote, and the clerk and 
treasurer to assess and collect a tax, at 
once, as provided in Sec. 64. The board 
now hires the teacher. (Sec. 42). 

Q. 
joint district, raises a schoo] tax, must 
not the other do so? 

A. It would be fair, of course, for 
both towns to help, in just proportion to 
sustain the school, but each town exer- 
cises its own discretion as to raising a 
school tax “in addition” to that levied 
upon it by the county board. (See. 2, 
p. 9). 

Q. When a district has made provis- 
ion for a school, cannot the board be com- 
pelled to hire a teacher, and hire a school ? 

A. School officers, like other public 
officers, may be compelled to perform 
their duty; or, for gross neglect of duty, 
they may be removed from office (Sec. 
129), and others put in their places. 

Q. Is it legal or proper for a clerk to 
draw, or a district to countersign an order, 
when there is no money in the treasury to 
pay it? 

A. Yes; the duty of these ofticers is 
not determined by the supposed or known 
condition of the treasury. It often hap- 
pens that the party entitled to the order 
wishes to raise money on it. 

Q. Can a school board lease the school 
house to other parties for any use ? 

A. No such power is given to the 
board. (See decision of Supreme Court, 
quoted in comments on Sec. 48). 

Q. Is a teacher’s contract rendered in- 
valid, if no copy of his certificate is at- 
tached to it, as the law requires ? 

A. The fact that a teacher holds a cer- 
tificate is a necessary prerequisite to a 
legal contract, but the requirement that a 
copy of his certificate be attached to the 
contract, is directory, and designed to fur- 
nish evidence to all needing or desiring 
it that the contract is legal, and such re- 
quirement is not of the essence of the 
contract, and a neglect of the board to 
comply with it does not invalidate the 
contract. The direction of the law should 
nevertheless be carefully complied with. 


If one town, embracing part of a | 
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| Q. Iwas hired for a year. 2. the 
time came for the spring term to open, 
jthere was considerable sickness in the 
i district, and the board thought best not 
to continue the school, at least not for a 
jtime. Am I entitled to recover wages for 
the present term ? 
j <A. Probably you are, if you have not 
; consented to the arrangement, but it is a 
question for the courts to decide. You 
would do well to engage in any other 
suitable employment, if you have oppor- 
tunity, while the matter is undetermined, 
holding yourself in readiness to go on 
with the school. 

Q. Our principal locks the doors at 
noon, though some of the pupils and 
teachers remain during the recess. Is 
this proper ? 

A. This is a matter for the board to 
regulate. Unless there be some peculiar 
and serious objections, it would be proper 
to leave the doors, or some of them, un- 
locked, especially if some of the pupils 
need to remain on account of distance. 
If they do not, the case is different. 


Q. How can I interest my pupils in 
their studies ? 





A. By being interested yourself, and by 
some such plans as those recommended 
on page 234—“A Practical Use of the 
Journal.” 

Q. If the standard is 60, and a candi- 
date comes up to the average of 60, or 
better, ought I to grant her a certificate, 
if she falls as low as 30 on some branches, 
there being a sufficiency of teachers of 
good standing ? 

A. This would not be proper, especial- 
ly if the deficiency was in the common 
branches. If very good in all these, and 
a good teacher, a deficiency say in His- 
tory or Constitution, might not preclude 
a license for a particular school, for the 
summer term. 

Q. How does a normal graduate’s di- 
ploma become a State Certificate ? 


A. By being countersigned by the State 


Superintendent, which may be done after 
the graduate has taught one year in the 





State. 
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EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
STATE TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 





The examination for State Certificates | 


will be held at Madison, the week pre- 
ceding the meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association, commencing at 9 o’clock, 
Tuesday morning, July 7th, 1874. The 
Board of Examiners for the current year 
consists of Prof. Duncan McGregor, 
Platteville; Prof. Warren D. Parker, 
Janesville; Supt. Michael Kirwan, Man- 
itowoc. 

Applicants for certificates will be ex- 


amined in the following branches of 


study: 

(1.) For an uwalimited State Certificate, 
the branches of study now required for a 
ist grade county certificate, with the ad- 
dition of English Literature, and the 
rudiments of Botany, Zoology, Chemis- 
try, Geology, Political Economy and 
Mental Philosophy. Applicants for this 
grade must present satisfactory evidence 
of successful teaching for at least nine 
terms. 

2.) For a limited (five years) State Cer- 
tificate, the branches of study now re- 
quired for a Ist grade county certificate, 
with the addition of English Literature 
and the rudiments of Mental Philosophy. 
Applicants for this grade must present 
satisfactory evidence of successful teach- 
ing for at least three terms. 

Applicants who fail in any of the 
branches required for either of the above 
certificates, may present themselves for 
examination in such studies within one 
year. A re-examination in the branches 
in which they were successful will not be 
required. 

All stationery needed will be furnished 
by the Examiners. 

It is alike the interest of the State and 
of the profession that these certificates 
should be largely sought for. They are 
worthy objects of a teacher's ambition. 
Their possession confers upon the holder 
both honor and independence. It insures 
him a good position, for it transforms him 
from a seeker of work at other people’s 
prices, to a skillful worker sought for at 
his own price. It is such a title-deed to 
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success and merit as no man can question. 
| It is hoped there may be annually a large 
‘and increasing mumber of applicants. 
EDWARD SEARING, 
Supt. Pub. Instruction. 
Madison, May 18, 1874. 





THE ENGLISH EDUCATION ACT OF 1870. 


In our last issue we gave some account 
of the effort, begun in 1847, to systematize 
and nationalize the elementary schools of 
England, by means of government grants 
and supervision. This was a step in the 
right direction, but was by no means all 
that was needed. 

In the year 1869 the “ National Educa- 
tional League” was formed, whose object 
was the establishment of a system which 
should secure universal education. The 
means of effecting this object were stated 
by the society in six propositions :— 

(1.) Local authorities to be obliged by 
law to provide school accommodation for 
every child in their district. 

(2.) Necessary schools to be provided 
by local taxation, aided by Government 
grants. 

(3.) Schools so provided to be managed 
by local authorities, and subject to Gov- 
ernment inspection. 

(4.) These schools to be unsectarian. 

(5.) These schools to be free. 

(6.) Children of school age to be com- 
pelled to attend school. 

The Education Act of 1870 was passed 
mainly in consequence of the action of 
the League, and provides for (1) the elec- 
tion of School Boards; (2) maintenance 
of schools by local taxation; (3) local 
management and Government inspection ; 
(4) the exclusion of distinctive sectarian 
formulas from the schools; (5) power of 
School Boards to give free admission; (6) 
compulsory attendance at the option of 
School Boards. 

A recent circular of the League, now 
before us, says: ‘Thus, in substance, all 
the points of the League programme are 
admitted by the Education Act, and the 
foundation of a national system of educa- 
tion is therefore provided. But the recog- 
nition of national principles is marred 





by the ‘permissive’ character of the Act. 
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The election of School Boards is not ob- 
ligatory; compulsory attendance is op- 
tional at the pleasure of School Boards; 
sectarian instruction is rendered possible 
in fact, though forbidden in spirit; the 
remission of school fees is permissive, 
and School Boards are authorised to pay 
fees to sectarian schools out of the rate- 
payers’ money. At the same time the 
new Revised Code strengthens existing 
sectarian schools, by augmenting Govern- 
ment grants made to them, and increasing 
their numbers by allowing a large exten- 
sion of new building grants. Conse- 
quently, in order to make it acceptable to 
the country, efficient for its professed ob- 
ject, and just to all sections of the com- 
munity, it is necessary that the Education 
Act should be amended.” 

In regard to the aims of the League, 
the same circular says: “The National 
Education League desires to amend the 
Education Act by (1) making the election 
of School Boards and the formation of 
school districts obligatory all over the 
country; (2) compelling the attendance 
of children at school; (8) giving free in- 
struction to all children, and abolishing 
the power of paying fees by School Boards 
to sectarian schools; (4) entirely separ- 
ating religious from secular teaching in 
Board schools, charging secular instruc- 
tion to the rates, and leaving the churches 
to provide religious instruction at a sepa- 
rate time, by separate teachers, and at 
their own cost. 

“The League desires to complete the 
work of education by establishing a na- 
tional system, uniform throughout the 
country, administered everywhere by lo- 
cal authorities, based upon the same 
principles of equal justice to all sects and 
classes, and providing for the proper 
training of children by securing efficient 
secular and free instruction at the cost of 
the local rates and Government grants, 
and of adequate religious teaching by 
the voluntary zeal of religious denomina- 
tions. It proposes to accomplish this 
purpose with as little interference as need 
be with the educational agencies now ex- 
isting, placing the schools, as a condition 
of receiving Goverment grants, under the 
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authority of School Boards for the pur. 
poses of secular instruction, its object 
being not to destroy but to reform; not 
to efface one system by another, but to 
weld and unite ina national, just, and 
equal system all the agencies now estab- 
lished, so as to obtain for the country the 
full benefit of all, at the least possible 
cost of disturbance or money.” 

Thus the enlightened friends of popular 
education in England are striving to gain, 
and will ere long gain, the very system 
(saving the compulsory feature) in which 
we in this country have long rejoiced. 

Of the present system, the last Report 
of U.S. Commissioner Eaton, from which 
we have partly obtained our facts, says: 
“Tts inadequacy to acccmplish the educa- 
tion of the masses is evident.” Mr. John 
Morley, the editor of the Fortnightly Re- 
view, says in his recent volume, “The 
Struggle for National Education,” page 
108, “In plain English the majority of 
those who come out of the schools can- 
not read a newspaper.” 

There is much dissatisfaction with the 
present system, not because it is not an 
advance from the former one, and does 
not accomplish more and better results; 
but because the standard of accomplish- 
ment in the minds of intelligent, thought- 
ful Englishmen of the present day is 
vastly higher than formerly, and because 
the ignorant masses themselves are begin- 
ning to feel an impulse towards a higher 
plane of life and thought. 





The subjoined letter will be read with 
interest in this connection. As yet Eng- 
land is behind many European states in 
her school system; and is looking at 
the example of her daughter across the 
Atlantic, not only in this, but in other 
things: 

NATIONAL EpucaTIon LEAGUE, 
17 ANN STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM, 12th March, 1874. 

Sir: I trust you will excuse the liberty 
I take in addressing you, and the trouble 
which I ask you to take on behalf of the 
National Education League which I rep- 
resent. 

The object of that Association is to 
promote in England and Wales a national 
system.of free, compulsory and unsecta 
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rian education. In placing our scheme 
before the public we have constantly had 
occasion to refer to the American system, 
and especially to instance the results of 
free schools in the United States. But 
the information we have hitherto obtained 
has been fragmentary at the best. 

I am now endeavoring to compile from 
officiai and authentic sources information 
concerning the system in each State. 

For this purpose may I request you to 


forward me any recent reports, pamphlets | 


or statistics which have been published 
and which will throw light upon the 
question. 

I need hardly say I shall be happy to 
pay the necessary cost of obtaining them. 

beg to forward you some of the most 

recent papers published by the League, 
and a copy of Mr. John Morley’s (the 
editor of Fortnightly Review) work on 
National Education. This is the best 
statement of the case of the advanced 
party in this struggle. 

I remain sir, yours most obed’tly, 

Francis ADAMS, devs, 

To the Hon. Supt. of Public Instruction, 

Madison, Wisconsin, U. 8. 





A PRACTICAL USE OF THE JOURNAL. 


Without the formality of a separate de- 
partment, some articles are inserted in 
the JOURNAL by means of which teachers 
may perhaps interest their pupils. For 
instance, suppose the article in the May 
and June numbers, on “ The Boy Agassiz” 
be used for some special reading lessons; 
then that a portion of the biography be 
given out as a general lesson; that some 
questions be given to the class, or whole 
school, about Switzerland, its lakes, moun- 
tains, people, history, government, etc.; 
about the Huguenots; about the language 
of Switzerland; its schools, etc. These 
questions to be answered, say in a week. 
For the next lesson or exercise, let the 
propensities and habits of the “ Boy 
Agassiz” be taken up, and then results 
traced. 

Not as models, but xs mere suggestions, 
we give a dozen questions: 

Tell me about the situation of Switzer- 
land. 

Give some account of its mountains. 

What is the most remarkable thing 
about its mountains ? 

What can you say about its lakes and 
rivers ? 

3—Vol. IV, No. 6. 





Do you know of anything curious about 
its lakes ? 

Can you tell who the Swiss are descend- 
ed from ? 

Do you know anything about their 
languages ? 

What sort of people are they ? 

Do you know anything of their history 7 

What kind of government have they ? 

Who were the Huguenots ? 

What language did the boy Agassiz 
probably speak ? 

Here, in fact, is material enough for a 
half dozen exercises, but it depends on 
the teacher’s skill and knowledge. A 
skillful teacher will have something 
every day, to relieve the monotony and 
irksomeness of the school-room, to excite 
interest, to wake up the dormant faculties 
and to direct their exercise to noble ob- 
jects and useful ends. The above plan is 
merely one of many that may be used. 





In the June number of the Popular 
Science Monthly, is President Andrew D. 
White’s address on “ Scientific and Indus- 
trial Education in the United States,” re- 
cently delivered before the New York 
State Agricultural Society. Although 
chiefly devoted to a defense and glorifica- 
tion of Cornell University, of which the 
author is President, it is a lively, able, 
and valuable paper, and will be every. 
where read with interest. 

As is already pretty widely known 
through newspaper reports, President 
White referred in quite plain language to 
some remarks of Dr. McCosh in the pa- 
per read by the latter at the Educational 
Convention at Elmira last summer. The 
Cornell President declared that the whole 
argument of the Princeton President 
““was based upon one of the most astound- 
ing misrepresentations ever attempted 
upon an American audience,” Vigorous 
language this, whether truthful or not. 

But those who have read both papers 
cannot have failed to observe, at the close 
of the very paragraph preceding the one 
in which the words just quoted are found, 
a misrepresentation in turn, which we 
cannot call “astounding,” but which, 
nevertheless, is not creditable either to 
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the dignity or the accuracy of President 
White. He declares that Dr. McCosh 
stigmatized his sister institution in New 
Jersey (Rutger’s College) as “managed 
by a pack of Dutchmen.” What Dr. Mc- 
Cosh did really say was this: “Why 
should the excellent college at New 
Brunswick, managed by afew Dutchmen, 
get $50,000 a year, and Princeton College, 
with its new school of science, receive 
nothing ?”’ 

The context shows that the Doctor did 
not “stigmatize” Rutgers at all. As he 
called it an “excellent college,” the ex- 
pression “ managed by a few Dutchmen,” 
was evidently humorous. President White 
perverts both the letter and spirit of the 
passage, and then, with poor grace of 
consistency, lets fly from without his own 
glass house the huge stone of “ astound- 
ing misrepresentation.” 

Our sympathies are mainly with Prince- 
ton in this contest of the Giants, but be- 
cause we believe in fair play and free 
discussion we hope President White’s 
article will be as widely read as was that 
of Dr. McCosh. 


THE article of Mr. Lowell in the pres- 
ent issue we publish with pleasure, be- 
cause it is a candid, well written paper on 
a legitimate topic of discussion. We do 
not agree with the writer, but none the 
less welcome his contribution, and invite 
another from his pen in continuation of 
the subject. We intend, by and by, to ex- 
press on this topic, some very decided 
views of our own. 


At the organization of the new Board 
of School Commissioners in Milwaukee 
on the 5th inst., James MacAlister, Esq., 
was elected Superintendent of Public 
Schools of the city, for the ensuing two 
years, at a salary of $38,000 per annum,— 
an increase of $1,000 over previous salary. 
We can trust the educational interests of 
Milwaukee to a Board that thus begins 
its work. 


Tue Annual Report of the Supcrintend- 


ent of Public Instruction of the Territory 
of Dakota for 1873 has just reached us. 


It gives the number of children in the 
Territory, between 5 and 21 year of age, 
as 6,312; the number attending the public 
schools, 4,006; the number of organized 
districts, 168; and the number of licensed 
teachers, male and female, 100. The list 
of County Superintendents embraces 10 
names, among which we observe the 
name of one lady. 

The Report mentions gratifying signs 
of progress—advancement in the qual- 
ifications of teachers, both in schol- 
arship and methods, and a more earnest 
inquiry on the part of school officers for 
more competent teachers. A well attend- 
ed Teachers’ Institute was held at Vermil- 
lion in December—the second ever held 
in the Territory. 


THE discussion in the House of Repre- 
sentatives at Washington some days ago 
over the annual appropriation for the Bu- 
reau of Education reminded us of the 
perennial but harmless efforts in our own 
Legislature to abolish the excellent sys- 
tem of County Superintendents. We 
suppose if sun-light or refreshing rain 
were dependent upon annual legislative 
action, the words and votes of afew would 
always be found recorded against the 
proposition to continue these blessings. 
A certain fractional portion of aggregated 
human nature must necessarily be per- 
verse and “ pesky.” 

The National Bureau of Education is 
performing an invaluable work, as those 
best know who are best qualified to judge, 
—a work the country could ill afford to 
do without. And yet a few Congressmen 
would like to cripple that work, or de- 
stroy it altogether. We have, however, 
no fears that these will seriously imperil 
the support of a Department which, in 
its brief history, has won the cordial con- 
fidence and support of all educational 





men,—and, indeed, of all whose knowl- 


|edge of that history gives them the least 


pretention of right to sit in judgment on 
its merits. 


We learn from the just published re- 


| port of the Executive Committee of the 
| Milwaukee Beard of Schoo! Commission- 
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ers that the experiment of teaching draw- 
ing in the public schools of the city dur- 
ing the past year has been very successful. 
“Already,” says the report, “more has 
been accomplished than was presumed 
possible in so shortatime. It is with 
great pleasure that we can say that all the 
pupils in our public schools can draw, 
and all our teachers teach this branch. 
The increasing interest manifested by 
teachers and pupils cannot but bring 
about great success.” 





A NEW WORD. 
As illustrative of the constant growth 
of a living language, we may cite a new 
addition to our own. The word “ hered- 


ity,’ not found in Webster’s Dictionary, | 


and a fresh creation—or at least domes- 
tication—from the Latin, ig now quite 
familiar to the readers of recent scientific 
writings. Although similar to “ inher- 
itance,”’in general origin and signification, 
it is more restricted and technical in its 
use, referring merely, or mainly, to the 
natural continuance in offspring of quali- 
ties possessed by progenitors. If not a 
necessary, it is certainly a convenient and 
useful addition to our vocabulary, agree- 
able in sound, and unexceptionable in 
form as a derivitive from the Latin. 


Missing NumpBers.—We sometimes 
have applications for missing numbers 
to complete files for those who bind their 
JOURNALS, and send them gratuitously, if 
we have them. The following we cannot 
supply, and would be obliged to any of 
our readers who have either of them and 
do not care to preserve them, if they will 
send them to us: 

Of Vol. I, 1871, those for Jan., March, 
May and Dee. 

Of Vol. II, 18 
and Novy. 


ro 


(2, 


those for Feb., April 


THE NEEepFruL.—Those whose subscrip- 
tions remain unpaid will do usa favor 
by remitting the amount due. We find 
from long experience that paper, printing 
and binding, cost money! 


| 





The State Teachers’ Association 
Meets in this city, July 14—Tuesday eve- 


ning. Up tothe time of going to press 
with this last sheet of the JoURNAL, 


we have not received the full programme, 
but an announcement of the subjects and 
speakers will be found on the last ps 
preceding the advertisements. 

A full programme will be given in July- 


> 
ere 


Tue AGasstz Memorrau.—The birth- 
day of the great scientist, May 28, was 
named as an appropriate time for con- 
tributing to the “ Teachers’ and Pupis 
Fund” (see May No. of JournA1), but the 
treasurer, Mr. Barnard, informs us that 


/ contributions may be made at any tine: 





A Normau Music Scroou will be heid 


at Milton, Wis., commencing July 223i, 
1874, and continuing six weeks. The: 


following well known and capable gen 
tlemen will be the joint conductors: S& 
Wesley Martin, T. Martin Towne, J. ML 
Stillman, J. W. Bischoff. 


EvLroy Semrnary.—This institution i 
located at Elroy, Juneau county, Wiscon- 
sin. Opened its first term of school or 
the 16th of March last. It is now in stic- 
cessful operation, bidding fair to become 
a well supported institution of learning. 
The people of surrounding country te- 
gard it as being just what this section of 
country demands. It is meeting witis 
sympathy at home and abroad, and there~ 
seems to be nothing in the way of its be- 
coming a prosperous school. It is hopes! 
that it will not have to pass through she- 
trying circumstances through which se 
many of our institutions have to struggJe- 
for the first few years of their existence. 
Some two years ago Rev. E. Bovee, of the 
U. B. Church of the Wisconsin Confer- 
ence conceived the idea that there ougist 
to be such an institution in this section 
of the country somewhere. According?y 
after months of talk and consultation it 
was located at Elroy. During the past 
summer and fall a neat little building wus 
erected for that purpose. It affords, xt 
present, very good accommodations Ter 





| 
| 
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Its location cannot well 
All seem to unite in bid- 
F.M. Wasusurn, Prin. 


school purposes. 
be surpassed. 
ding it success. 





Tue following comes from a rurai dis- 
trict: 

Samuel Fallows Superintendent of Public 
Instruction— 

Sir, We send you does lines to gives an 
information for the progres of education 
in our new district. Last fall we have 
contracted an engagement with for 
two month and that teacher she has [not] 
got any morality any instruction and 
after these two month expired she want 
me for teach the spring. I told her I} 
dont want you any more and I told the 
same word to the Director and treasurer. 
She ask them to engaged her again and 
she made his contract, the Director and 
the treasurer they signed that contract 
without my naulage—The setters in favor 
of this contract they have got only five 
scholars and does against they have twen- 
ty-one scholars—Because of the majority 
of the board they tink they got the power. 
I [haven't] got any education myself I 
dont no what to do with this circum- 
stances. My appeal is true—I send you 
his school register and please to you to 
see her capacity. 

If my reports insufficient I can report 
some more. 

If you please return to me the answer 
80 quick as possible. 

Respectfully yours, 





District Clerck. 





Wausuaka Co.—The Spring Term of 
the Waushara County Normal Institute, 
held in the village of Pine River, com- 
menced on Tuesday , March 10, and closed 
April 23. This isa permanent institution 
of the county, and is due to the energy of 
the superintendent, Mr. Theo. 8. Chipman. 





Sr. Croix County.—Supt. F. P. Chap- 
man, says: I am in hopes to increase 
the circulation of your valuable JouRNAL 
in this county. Several, however, who 


were at the Institue had already sub- 
We hada very ex- 


scribed for the same. 
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cellent Institute, and I can already see 
the beneficial effects of it. 





Tue recent vigorous action of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Michigan in 
suspending some four score or more of 
students for the mean and stupid villainy 
of “hazing”? meets our unqualified ap- 
probation. The attempt on the part of 
the students to justify this foolish and 
outrageous practice by calling it a “time- 
honored custom,” “purely mutual and 
good natured,” etc., is the veriest nonsense. 
This attempt at justification of a vicious 
| folly is even more discreditable to them 
~ an the folly itself. The former was 
| made in cold blood and shows a low taste 
and judgment; the latter was probably 
comniitted under the influence of thought- 
less and puerile excitement. 

This strong and wise action of its au- 
thorities will tend to still further increase 
the respect with which this great Univer- 
sity is regarded in all parts of the coun- 
try,—a University whose remarkable suc- 
cess has been due to a unique and almost 
unbroken series of wise administrative 
acts, on the part of both Regents and 
faculty, from the very beginning of its 
history. 








ON the 7th of May the Legislature of 
New York elected Neil Gilmour, of Balls- 
ton, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of that State for the ensuing three years. 
Mr. Gilmour was born at Paisley, Scot- 
land, in 1840, and came to this country in 
1856, at the age of sixteen, and the same 
year entered the Freshman class of Union 
College. Four years later he graduated 
near the head of his class of over one 
hundred. He is said to have worked his 
way through college, as through all the 
successes of his life, by his own resolute 
efforts. He afterwards had several years 
practical experience as a teacher and 
served two terms as School Commissioner. 
More recently he has been engaged in the 
successful practice of law. Mr. Gilmour 
has been called to a heavy responsibility, 
but his friends confidently predict that 
his administration will careful, judicious, 
and successful. 








ioe 

















Editorial 


Ar the dedication of the new Free 
Academy, at Rochester, N. Y., March 20th, 
President Anderson, of Rochester Uni- 
versity, uttered, among other good things, 
a thought which in recent remarks to a 
graduating class he embodied in this 
preraphaelite style: ‘Gentlemen, I thank 
God that so many of you are poor.” 
There is sound philosophy inthis. Early 
poverty, and the consequent necessity for 
a disciplinary self-exertion, may be right- 
ly termed one of the “blessings” for 
which successful “selfmade’? men may 
be thankfui’ 

We clip trom a recent issue of the 
Inter-Ocean the following interesting par- 
agraph. Who can estimate the value of 
such home culture as is here hinted at? 
Not only of such children is the King- 
dom of Heaven, but of such men and 
women as these children ought to become, 
is also the Kingdom of the Earth: 

In Davenport, Iowa, there resides a most 
interesting family. The father, Charles 
E. Putnam, is a prominent lawyer, and 
the mother is a daughter of the late Gov. 
Dunean, of Illinois. The family consists 
of ten boys and one girl, and is a little 
nation in itself. The boys are natural- 
born scientists, artists and mechanics. 
Besides cultivating a farm, they publish 
amagazine called the Star of Woodlawn, 
build boats, prepare specimens of ento- 
mology, manufacture toys, teach school, 
and conclude the catalogue of their indus. 
tries by writing for the papers. The Star 
of Woodlawn is a handsomely printed 
magazine of forty-four pages, and con- 
tains many interesting original articles, 
most of them being from the pens of the 
Putnam family. In their last issue they 
give notice that the sister, Bessie Putnam, 
is admitted to the partnership, and that 
hereafter the firm name will be Putnam 
Brothers & Sister. The members of the 
firm are Joseph, aged 18 years; Charles, 
17; John, 15; Henry, 12; William, 11; 
George, 8, and Bessie, 7. 


NOTES OF A COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





The following notes were furnished us 
some time since by Mr. I. N. Stewart, the 
faithful and sharp-sighted Supt. of Wau- 
kesha Co. They are suggestive reading, 
and we commend them particularly to 
such as may be given to boasting of the 
perfection of our incomparable school 
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|system. It must be remembered that 
| Waukesha is one of our oldest and best 
counties. We thank Mr. Stewart for his 
picture and would like more, of equal 
preraphaelite fidelity, from other super- 
jintendents. Reform is most easily ac- 
|complished after a full realization of de- 
fects. 


| 
| 
| 


Since Jan. 5, we have visited fifty-five 
schools. Of 44of these (excluding graded 
schools,) we have complete notes from 
which we gather the following: Thirteen 
schools were taught by men, 31 by women. 
There were enrolled 1,899 pupils, 1,067 
boys and 832 girls. There were present 
789 boys and 643 girls. The enrollment 
{taken was that for the month in which 
the visit was made, and not the total num- 
ber on the list. The largest school had, 
for the month of our visit, an enrollment 
of 89, and for the previous month, over 
100. The two smallest schools had each 
an enrollment of 16, 11 of whom were 
present. In 13 of the districts, sickness 
prevailed so as to injure the attendance 
at the time of the visit. In 6 districts 
difficulty existed between board and teach- 
er, or teacher and pupils, 5 cases were 
settled, and in one case the school was 
past recovery. Six of 44 teachers, had 
attended one or the other of the Normal 
schools one term or more, 3 others had 
attended some college. One of the 6 
Normals fails sadly in methods, and one 
Collegian fails in government. 

Not all, but most of the out-buildings 
were inspected. None of those inspected 
were found really decent, except outside 
of the 44 schools under consideration. 

Black-boards average about 30 sq. ft., 
and rather poor at that. Seating is im- 
proved of late years. The walls are al- 
most uniformly bare of any ornament. 
Mere cleanliness seems to be the ambition 
of the teachers, boards and pupils. I 
have called 10 of the 44 houses “ well 
ventilated ;” but this is only true as com- 
pared with others. I verily believe almost 
any of the towns visited might trade their 
best hog-pen for their poorest school- 
house, to the great disadvantrge of the 
hogs! This has, of course, reference to 
the warmth and durability of the struc- 
ture, and care in fitting each for its pur- 
pose. Our average school-house is a 
frame building of no decided color, made 
to seat about 44 pupils, and situated on a 
dry spot near where two roads cross. The 
yard is about one-fourth of an acre in ex- 
tent, is unenclosed, devoid of shade trees, 
and encumbered by a pile of half season- 
ed wood and a few stones. 

In the school-house we find a woman 
about nineteen years old, as teacher, with 








wer the question. 
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three or four terms experience. There 
are 24 boys and 19 girls enrolled as pu- 
pils; 18 boys and 14 girls present. There 
are about 30 sq. ft. of black-board, some 
old maps, perhaps used as window cur- 
tains, possibly two or three extra text 
books on the table, a worn broom in the 
corner, a water-pail on a bench with a 
Jeaky cup beside it. The seating is fair 
and clean, but somewhat scratched. The 
walls are soiled as high as an average boy 
ean reach, the floor clean but worn; a 
little plaster off, a broken or cracked pane 
of glass in one or more windows. A 
stove, almost red hot, near one end of the 
room. If the stove is not directly before 
the teacher’s place, the pipe is carried 
over her head so low as to insure head- 
ache. 

There are some cracks in the floor, more 
in the walls, and openings around the 
door. Windows can be opened only by 
raising the lower sash. The reading is 
poor—very—(I believe reading has de- 
zenerated in our county); arithmetic is 
‘much better taught; grammar, indiffer- 
ently; writing, fair. 

There is great waste of time in hearing 
three or four geography classes, when 
two should be sufficient, and in long 
questions by the teacher which require 
short answers from the pupils. Spelling 
is rather poorly taught, but better than 
reading. The teacher receives $30 to $35 
# month and pays $2.50 to $3.00 a week 
for her board, this being the winter sea- 
son. She is expected to have spent some 
time in school, fitting herself for the 
work, to attend Institutes and buy books, 
but is not employed over seven months 
in a year. 

Such is about an average school in this 
county, as shown from the 44 specimens 
recorded. Compare, my reader,with your 
school, see whether it is above or below, 
and in what respects, and then sit down 
and think awhile. 


Dunn County.—Supt. Johnson has the 
following encouraging words in a report 
just published in the News. The inciden- 
tal advice to District Boards is eminently 
sound: 

By comparing the above lists it will be 
seen that the regular third grade list is 
‘growing larger, while the list of limited 
certificates is very small in proportion to 
the regular third grades and the lists of 
former years. Two years ago the limited 
certificates equaled the third grade, and 
now are but a little over one-third! Are 
we one the march? These facts alone an- 
Now, while the teach- 


ers are moving forward, let the district 
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| boards sustain them in their efforts to be- 
come more efticient teachers, by always 
giving the preference to the best teachers. 
The policy of some boards to hire cheap 
teachers is ruinous, not only to the school 
in which they are employed, but to the 
band of teachers who are aiming at a 
higher plane of culture. 

As limited certificates—which have 
been issued so that schools could be sup- 
plied with teachers of some sort, as good 
teachers have been very scarce—have 
served their time and are no longer need- 
ed, notice is hereby given that the regular 
fall examinations of 1874, no limited cer- 
tificates will be granted. Each applicant 
will be required to answer 60 per cent. of 
the questions in order to get a certificate. 
This step is taken for the good of the 
schools, for the good of the qualified 
teachers and for the good of the educa- 
tional interest in general. 


AmubsT the prevailing taste for explo- 
ration of all kinds it is remarkable that 
no English publisher has turned his at- 
tention to Dr. Schliemann’s great discov- 
eries in the Troad. They have, however, 
been well canvassed in the literary peri- 
odieals, and from them alone at present 
can English readers derive information 
on the subject. Nothing is known as to 
to the destination of the extraordinary 
treasure so strangely discovered on the 
presumed site of Ancient Troy. The 
best antiquarians are unable to come to 
any conclusions respecting the date or 
origin of these relics, where gold seems 
to have been used with unexampled pro- 
fusion, except that they are Prehellenic, or 
of earlier date than remains with well 
characterized Grecian features, and as 
certainly not prehistoric, having nothing 
in common with the stone or iron ages, 
but evidently the product of a remote 
civilization, distinct, well marked, and in 
a decided state of progress.—Book Buyer. 


Or the 360 members of Congress, 124 
are college graduates. Of the non-grad- 
uates, 85 received an academic education; 
65 only a common school education. 
Four were educated in private schools, 
and six were “self-educated.” Of the 
remaining 76, a large proportion took 
partial courses at college, or supplemented 








their early education by study in the law 











er other professional schools. A classifi- 
cation of the 124 graduates reveals the 
fact that Yale heads the list of the col- 
leges represented in Congress—the num- 
ber of its graduates, including Mr. Wil- 
liam Walter Phelps of N. J., and Gov. 
Washburn, recently elected as the suc- 
cessor of Charles Sumner, being eight. 
These statistics were compiled from the 
Congressional Directory by a writer in 
the College Courant. 





In the State of Iowa about 35,000 per- 
sons over 21 years of age are unable to 
write. The State University at Iowa 
City has 515 students and 30 teachers. 
The State Agricultural College at Ames 
has 17 teachers and 273 students; Cornell 
College, at Mt. Vernon, 16 teachers and 
350 students; Wesleyan College, at Mt. 
Pleasant, 10 teachers and 200 students. 
The yearly salaries given to principals of 
the leading high schools of the State are 
as follows: Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Des 
Moines, Council Bluffs, each $1,800; 
Sioux City, Marshalltown, $1,600; -Water- 
loo, Independence, Mason City, Ottumwa, 
Dakota, $1,500; Vinton, Boonsboro, Bur- 
lington, Marengo, Muskatine, Fort Dodge, 
$1,300. The principals of ward schools 
are best paid in Dubuque, where they 
each receive $1,500 per annum. These 
salaries may be considered reasonably 
remunerative in a comparatively new 
State—but how pitifully small they seem 
as incentives to thorough and accurate 
preparation by teachers! 





THE deaf are taught to talk like hear- 
ing people, and to read the lips, at Whip- 
ple’s Home School for Deaf Mutes, Mystic 
River, Conn. Great success is attending 
the teaching of Whipple’s American sys- 
tem. 





THE schools of America teach many 
things; what they seem most particular 
to avoid teaching is the correct use of the 
English language; and as consequence, 
not one man in one hundred can write a 
page of copy that is fit to go to the printer 
without a radidcal revision —From an 


address to Editors. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 


A HistoricaAL CHart, presenting the 
World’s History by Centuries. By Azel 
8. Lyman. Jones Brothers & Co., pub- 
lishers, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
This is a map of History, bringing be- 

fore the eye all that is notable in each 
century, showing at a glance contempo- 
rary personages and events, and fixing 
them in the mind just as the boundaries, 
cities, mountains, rivers, lakes, &c., of a 
country are impressed upon the memory 
by geographical maps. The work is em- 
braced in a set of admirably executed 
plates all carefully and beautifully color- 
ed by hand, together with much valuable 
chronological and statistical matter. The 
whole elegantly and substantially bound, 
and accompanied by a “Key” in book 
form. The idea is to present the history 
of the world by centuries, and to bring 
the eye to the aid of the mind in locating 
facts and events. Time is represented as 
a stream, flowing a certain alloted space 
each century. The events are written 
down in the stream just where they took 
place, those most prominent in larger 
type. The date of the century is given 
at the top of each page, and the date in 
that century of each event recorded is 
placed just before the event. Thus the 
reader has spread out under his eye the 
history of a century, and in such shape 
that at a glance the mind takes in the 
general aspect of the whole period, the 
relative importance of each nation, the 
particular history of each, and the con- 
temporaneous history of all. The work 
will be sold only by subscription, and can 
be obtained through agents at $3.00 and 
$4.50. 


A Brier CourRsE IN GEOGRAPHY. Phila- 
delphia: Cowperthwait & Co. 

We like this book for several reasons: 
It is complete in itself, and with a good 
teacher, is enough for common schools. 
The maps are carefully drawn, beautiful- 
ly executed and not crowded with details. 
The engravings are fresh, spirited and 
appropriate. The text and questions, 
prepared by Mr. Arthur Sumner, who 
has had a good degree of experience, on 
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previous publications of the same nature, 
are well done. State Supt. E. A. Apgar, 
of New Jersey, prepared the maps, and 
his well-known system of map-drawing 
is introduced. The method of instruction 
is simple and natural, and must commend 
itself to every intelligent teacher. 





HARPER’s MaGazine for June begins a 
new volumce—49—and is a number of Un- 
usual attractiveness, even for Harper. We 
notice especially an article by Chas. G. 
Atkins, “Collecting Salmon Spawn in 
Maine,” with numerous illustrations. In 
view of the general interest now taken in 
stocking our lakes and rivers with valu- 
able fish, this article will attract much 
attention, and prove of great service. 

Gen. McClellan furnishes a second Pa- 
per on Army Organizations, which is 
very readable. The General’s military 
achievements have not been equal to his 
talents, but as a writer on military affairs, 
he is scarcely surpassed. 

The tales, sketches, poetry, etc., are as 
usual, good; the Easy Chair, among other 
topics, pays a warm and timely tribute to 
Charles Sumner; a very full and interest- 
ing Scientific Record is given, and alto- 
gether, the volume opens with all its old 
interest and sterling popular qualities. 
Now is an excellent time to subscribe. 
$4.00 a year. Address Harper & Bros., 
New York City. 

THE ATLANTIC, for June, closes the 
thirty-third volume. The two serial nov- 
els, Mose Evans, Prudence Palfrey, are 
concluded in this number, each with 
striking effects. A Rebel’s Recollections, 
by George Cary Eggleston, presents char- 
acteristic scenes in a lively manner. The 
Poetry of the number is by W. D. How- 
ells, C. P. Cranch, Hjalmar Hjorth Boye- 
sen, Hiram Rich; G. P. Lathrop has a 
paper on Growth of the Novels; J. C. 
Layard writes from personal experience 
of Morphine; a clever story by James T. 
McKay is entitled Larcom’s Little Chap ; 
Henry James, Jr., contributes a sketch of 
Siena, and J. W. DeForest writes amus.- 
ingly of Modern Cats. The Editorial 
Departments of Recent Literature, Art, 
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Music, and Education are well filled; the 
last named contains an intcresting paper 
on the Education of Women in Science, 
Judging from the last two numbers, the 
articles on Education mark a new depar- 
| ture in discussing that subject. 35 cents 
}anumber; $4.00 a year. Address H. O. 
'Houghton & Co., Boston; Turd and 
| Houghton, New York. 


| Scwoon Furniture.—Mr. H.W. Glazier, 
of Muscoda, of yore one of the veteran 
teachers of Richland county, and now a 
State Agent for the National School Fur- 
| niture Co., made us a call lately. He says 
| the Peard “ Folding Desk and Seat” sells 
| remarkably well, and gives great satisfac- 
tion. It is particularly acceptable in the 
country districts, where they use the 
school-house, as is often done, for Divine 
Worship, on Sunday—the desk folding 
up out of the way. We did not ask him, 
but we presume the church people join 
with the board in meeting the expense of 
the seats im such cases. One of these 
desks is on exhibition in this office. See 
also advertisement, on the 2d page of 
cover of JOURNAL. 


Mr. Glazier has placed on our table a 
12-inch Franklin Globe, which appears 
to be all that a globe ought to be. We 
thought the Schedler Globe a fine one, 
but this is more durable. Mr. Philbrick, 
Superintendent of Boston, says: 


“The Franklin Globes have been used 
in the public schools of this city for many 
years, and they have given entire satisfac- 
tion. Latterly they have been furnished 
to the schools on a large scale, and to the 
exclusion of all other descriptions of 
globes. Our aim is to have each class- 
room of the lower grades of our schools 
supplied with the nine-inch globe, while 
the larger sizes are placed in all the rooms 
occupied by the higher grades. 

For school use, I know no globes equal 
to the Franklin; in accuracy, in excel- 
lence of material and workmanship as 
well as in reasonableness of price, they 
cannot fail to give satisfaction. Iam glad 
to have the chance to recommend them, 
as I do, with the utmost cordiality and 
confidence.” 





Tue first Board of Education —The 


| blackboard, 








